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COMMENT 


One day last week the morning papers offered to the 
observer of human events three facts which might well 
make him sit up. The veracity of the wireless Mar- 
coni discoveries in transoceanic telegraphy had been at- 
tested by the action of the Anglo-American Cable Com- 
pany in ordering the inventor off Newfoundland for 
tiespass on their monopoly; a Parisian dentist be- 
guiling himself with the theatrophone while enamel- 
ling a set of false teeth had been surprised by the tele- 
phonic apparition of a whole act of the opera to which 
he was listening; and in New York a conference of 
labor and capital had ended in the formation of a 
council of thirty-six gentlemen, who are to decide here- 
after all questions of sentiment and interest arising 
between those difficult agents of civilization. These 
fairy-tales of science and political economy meant that 
we should now be able to inscribe our messages to 
friends in Europe upon the viewless nerves of the air at 
much less than twenty-five cents a word exclusive of 
the address; that we should not be obliged Jong to do 
even this, since we could soon see by telephone where 
and how they were, and could commune with them by 
holding up a despatch before a mirror for their in- 
spection; and that the old Themistoclean prayer of 
‘Strike, but hear me,” should be so effectually -an- 
swered in the reverse sense that hearing should always 
come before striking. The step from such events to 
the federation of the world and the solidarity of the 
planetary system is hardly greater than that from 
the ridiculous to the sublime, and if it is not at once 
mistaken it will be only because the Old World is still 
far behind the New, and our next neighbor, Mars, is a 
planet of much less cultivation than the astronomers 
have led us to think. Still it cannot be that these 
consummations will be indefinitely delayed, though we 
may have to look to China and Saturn for the first 
response to the impulse awakened here by the facts re- 
corded in those morning papers. Everything will not 
work smoothly at once, even if China and Saturn re- 
spond, in default of Europe and Mars. The nerves of 
the air will at times be too much for it; there will be 
people who will want their privacy safeguarded from 
the spectograph: and we note that the labor men have 
reserved the right to strike in certain emergencies 
after they have been heard; probably the capitalists 
have a like reservation as to a lockout after they have 
heard them. It is not yet the millennium, and yet it 
looks like the millennium, and one cannot deny one’s 
self a thrill of hope for mankind in the presence of 
such great facts. Why, though Mrs. Piper has denied 
her converse with them, should we despair to talk with 
spirits, if we can waft the last quotations of the stock- 
market to the English coasts in an electrical pulsa- 
tion of the atmosphere, or can save primi tenori and 
prime donne an Atlantic voyage by the use of the 
theatrophone and spectograph? The spectograph, its 
inventor says, can be contrived for about three dollars 
and seventy-live cents. A little greater outlay might 
imaginably re-enforce its miraculous powers so that 
they would easily penetrate the other world and_pos- 


sess us of its mysteries. 








The resignation of Postmaster-General Smith, which 
was made public December 18, was not unexpected. 
Mr. Smith personally and politically was peculiarly 
congenial to Mr. McKinley, but of all the members of 
the cabinet he was most out of touch, mentally and 
emotionally, with Mr. Roosevelt. There is a very 
important work to be done in the postal service in 
the South, and Mr. Payne, the new Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, is precisely the one man in the country to do 
it thoroughly, while Mr. Smith was hampered by cer- 
tain traditionary obligations. The work involves the 
regeneration of the post-oftices of the South, and, in- 
cidentaily, this must result in the breaking up of 
the Republican machine in that section of the coun- 
try. which will be a godsend not only te the coun- 


try and the South, but to the Republican party as 
frankly works on the 


well, for the existing machine 
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principle that the business of its leaders and members 
is te hold office and to sell out at national conven- 
tions; and to this end the Democratic machine is its 
ally, both machines uniting to prevent the strengthen- 
ing of the Republican party in the Southern States 
by the accession to it of men of character. Mr. Payne 
has long waged war on this organization, and sought 
to destroy it, and to make way for something better, 
by reducing the representation of the South in na- 
tional conventions. He will now have an opportunity 
to do efficient work where he knows that it is needed. 


It was inevitable that the resignation of Post- 
master -General Smith should start up gossip re- 
garding other possible cabinet changes. The Presi- 
dent’s invitation to the members of the cabinet to re- 
main until the end of his term was, of course, ac- 
companied by the unexpressed but perfectly well un- 
derstood condition that a change should be made if at 
any time the relations between the President and a 
member of the cabinet became inharmonious, or if the 
President found that his purposes could be_ better 
achieved by some one else. Such an understanding 
is a matter of course between men of honor. It exist- 
ed between Mr. McKinley and his advisers, and is no 
less and no more implicit now that Mr. Roosevelt has 
succeeded to the Presidency. 


There are one or two weak spots in the cabinet when 
we consider the officers in connection with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s views on politics and administration. Mr. Gage, 
for example, may possibly remain in the cabinet be- 
cause of his wisdom and skill as a banker, but the ru- 
mors of differences between himself and the President 
have at least this much foundation, that Mr. Gage is 
very far from being the man whom Mr. Roosevelt would 
have seiected as the head of the Treasury Department. 
Mr. Gage’s plan for the reform of the bank-note cir- 
culation, with a view to the increase of its elasticity, 
is admirable, but there are other questions interesting 
to the President with which Mr. Gage is not fitted to 
cope. Chief among these questions is that of revenue 
reform, in which the President has shown a decided 
interest, whereas the Secretary of the Treasury is so 
little concerned by it that he did not discuss it in 
his annual report. No one knows definitely where 
Mr. Gage stands on this question. When he went 
to Washington it was generally understood that he 
had favored a low tariff, but since he has been Secre- 
tary of the Treasury he has made very little sign of 
interest in a subject which is threatening to disturb 
the party; therefore there should be no surprise felt 
if some day it should be announced that Mr. Gage 
had resigned, and that some one more familiar with 
tariff legislation, and the subject of taxation general- 
ly, had become Secretary of the Treasury. 


There is nothing in the rumor of Mr. Choate’s ap- 
pointment as the successor of Secretary Hay. Mr. 
Roosevelt regards the Secretary of State with per- 
sonal affection, and there is no one, in his opinion, 
who can fill his place. The two are in perfect ac- 
cord on all questions of foreign policy. 


The second 
by the Senate by a vote of 72 to 6. 


Hay - Pauncefote treaty was ratified 
The Senators 


who at first opposed the measure were perfectly 
willing that the neutrality of the canal should 
be maintained, just as the Suez rules, set forth 


in the treaty, provided, but they objected to 
Great Britain’s assent. They wanted our government 
to make the rules of its own right, and their dignity 
was disturbed by the thought that we were admitting 
that we could not act without the consent of England. 
If this canal is constructed at Nicaragua, as seems 
most likely, we shall have a lease of a strip of ter- 
ritory from ocean to ocean, and over this strip we 
shall exereise practical sovereignty. We shall not only 
patrol the canal and its shores with our war-ships 
and our troops. but we may build fortifications if we 
are ever’ foolish enough to invite its destruction in 
that way. We shall also exercise jurisdiction over the 
leased territory, keeping the peace, and carrying on 
other functions of government. Objection has been 
made that al! this is beyond the power of the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua to grant, but Nicaragua must 
solve that problem for herself; if her government 
makes a contract with us, we shall be very likely to 
compel its performance. No trouble, however, of 
this kind is anticipated by the State Department, 
because the canal will be of immense advantage to 
both Nicaragua and Costa Riea. Some alarm has 
been expressed at the report that, in return for the 
concession, this country has guaranteed the inviola- 
bility of Nicaragua. Such a guarantee is a matter of 
course for the protection of our own interests. A 
grant of this character by us simply gives us the 
power to prevent the destruction of the canal by re- 
bellion or invasion. 

The majority of the naval court — Admirals Ben- 
ham and Ramsay —find against Admiral Schley on 
every count of the precept. They find that he should 
have proceeded with all despatch from Key West 
to Cienfuegos, and there maintained a close block- 
ade, which he did not do; that he should have en- 
deavored to communicate with the insurgents at 
Cienfuegos, in order to ascertain if Cervera’s fleet 
were in that harbor, which he did not do; that he 
should have proceeded with all despatch from Cien- 
fuegos to Santiago, so disposing his fleet that he might 


intercept the Spaniards if they undertook to slip by 
him, which he did not do; that he should not have 
delayed his squadron on this passage for the Hagle ; 
that he should not have made the retrograde move- 
ment with the intention to return to Key West; that 
he should have made an effort to capture the Span- 
ish vessels anchored in the mouth of the harbor of 
Santiago, which he did not do; that he did not do 
his utmost to capture or destroy the Colon; that the 
loop of the Brooklyn was made to avoid getting the 
ship into “dangerous proximity to the Spanish ves- 
sels”; that he did injustice to Lieutenant-Commander 
Hodgson “in publishing only ‘a portion of the cor- 
respondence which passed between them.” The report 
also finds that ‘‘ Commodore Schley’s conduct in con- 
nection with the events of the Santiago campaign 
prior to June 1, 1898, was characterized by vacilla- 
tion, dilatoriness, and lack of enterprise”; that his 
official reports regarding the coal-supply and coaling 
facilities of the squadron were “ inaccurate and mis- 
leading.” The opinion concludes that his conduct 
during the battle of July 3 was “ self-possessed, and he 
encouraged in his own person his subordinate officers 
and men to fight courageously.” 


Admiral Dewey, the president of the court, signed 
the report, but dissented from some of the _find- 
ings, and expressed the opinion that Commodore 
Schley was in command of the fleet in the battle of 
July 3, being the senior officer present, and is “ en- 
titled to the credit due to such commanding officer 
for the glorious victory which resulted in the total 
destruction of the Spanish ships.” The points on 
which he differed from his colleagues are these: that 
the passages to Cienfuegos and Santiago were made 
with all possible despatch, in the latter instance 
“while keeping the squadron a unit.” He also found 
that his blockades were effective. His further asser- 
tion that Schley was in command on July 3 has met 
with a storm of criticism from the friends of Sampson, 
and it certainly does appear that, in order to give to 
Schley this credit, Dewey went beyond the precept. He 
himself had excluded all evidence on this point when 
it was offered to the court, and he is in the position, 
therefore, of finding against Sampson after refusing 
to hear him. Moreover, the Court of Claims and the 
Department had already decided that Sampson was 
in command at the battle, which was fought in ac- 
cordance with his orders previously given. It is to 
be hoped. however, that the recommendation of the 
court will be followed by the public, and that the in- 
cident, disagreeable in the extreme, will be allowed to 
go into the limbo of facts where are to be found the 
materials for future history. 


The court sitting in judgment upon the conduct of 
Rear - Admiral Schley pronounced a verdict. The 
reader of New York newspapers on the following 
morning was confronted by these head-lines: 

SCHLEY COURT DOES NOT AGREE. 
In Report Admiral Dewey Upholds Schley. 





COURT CONDEMNS SCHLEY; DEWEY GIVES HIM 


AISE. 
Official Opinion Declares He Did Not Use Despatch, Was 
Vrong in Retrograde Movement and ‘* Loop,” 
and Was Vacillating and Inaccurate. 





DEWEY’S REPORT VINDICATES SCHLEY. 

‘SHE WAS IN ABSOLUTE COMMAND, AND IS ENTITLED TO THE 
CREDIT DUE FOR THE GLORIOUS VICTORY.’’—DEWEY. 
Naval Court of Inquiry Differ in Their Findings, but All 
Commend the Admiral’s Personal Conduct. 





DEWEY PRAISES, THE oar BLAME, ADMIRAL 
SCHLEY. 
Findings of Court of Inquiry Severely Criticise the Conduct of 
; the Flying Squadron’s Commander. 
SAYS HIS COURSE WAS VACILLATING. 
Dilatoriness and Lack of Enterprise Charged Against the 
Officer. 





AGAINST SCHLEY. 
Court Condemns Him on Nearly Every Count. 
Orders. 
WAS ‘“VACILLATING, DILATORY, AND LACKED ENTERPRISE.” 
Dewey Mildly Dissents. 


Disobeyed 





TWO SCHLEY VERDICTS. 
Censured by the Majority of the Court of Inquiry. Sus- 
tained by Admiral Dewey. 


A head-line in a properly conducted journal is sup- 
posed to contain, not an editorial opinion, but the es- 
sence of the news article. 








The effort of the Anti-Trust League to prevent, the 
confirmation of Attorney-General Knox has failed, as 
it ought to have failed. Mr. Knox is one of the two 
cabinet officers chosen by Mr. McKinley who are most 
congenial to Mr. Roosevelt. The new Attorney-General, 
in a word, is as one who was selected by the new 
President himself, and he and Secretary Root are, of 
all the cabinet, those upon whom Mr. Roosevelt most 
depends when large affairs are in question. This 
statement alone, in view of the profession and prac- 
tice of the two cabinet officers, is likely to increase the 
ire of the Anti-Trust Leaguers, made already warm 
by their fiasco. It is nevertheless the fact, and the 
President regarded the action of the Democratic Sena- 
tors in postponing Mr. Knox’s confirmation as offensive 
to himself, and as injurious to the best interests of 
the country. The charges which were made by the 
Leaguers, and finally disregarded, were such as would 
lie against nearly every lawyer of sufficient’ im- 
portance to be considered for the office of Attorney- 
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General of the United States. A fierce war has been 
waged against every Attorney-General for the last 
ten years because he has not prosecuted so-called 
trusts, notwithstanding the decision of the courts 
which made such prosecutions difficult to sustain. 
But, aside from this, the President has found Mr. 
Knox of enormous service to him in the selection of 
men to fill vacancies on the Federal bench. It is the 
President’s hope to make his judiciary appointments 
standards of excellence, and he searches for his men 
with the utmost zeal and thoroughness. In this search 
he is necessarily compelled to lean on the Attorney- 
General, not only depending on Mr. Knox’s knowledge 
of lawyers, on his judgment of their relative capaci- 
ties, but also on his investigation as to the characters 
of the various candidates. It was Mr. Knox’s judg- 
ment that finally induced the President to choose 
Henry Clay McDowell instead of Judge Lewis for the 
Virginia bench; and speaking generally, the two have 
concurred on every judicial appointment. Therefore, 
it is easy to understand why Mr. Roosevelt was dis- 
turbed by the action of the Senate, and especially by 
Mr. Hoar’s request to Mr. Knox to appear before the 
Judiciary Committee to meet his accusers. Mr. Knox 
naturally declined the invitation, and in this he was 
sustained by the President, who does not believe that 
irresponsible accusers with partisan or factional 
war-cries should deprive him of the advisers whom 
he desires, and for whom he is primarily responsible. 
Mr. Knox was confirmed without a roll-call, although 
previous to the final vote seven Democratic Senators 
voted to recommit the nomination to the Judiciary 
Committee. 


A misleading report as to the War Department’s 
statistics touching our trade with Cuba has_ been 
widely published in the newspapers. It is not true 
that this country, in 1901, bought less from Cuba than 
it bought in 1900, nor that its sales to Cuba were 
greater in the one year than in the other. The con- 
trary is the precise truth. In 1890 Cuba bought of 
this country goods to the value of $30,086,596; in 
1901 the purchases of the island from this country 
amounted to $28,078.702. Therefore the export trade 
of the United States to Cuba of 1901, when compared 
with that of 1900, fell off about $2,000,000. In 1900 
we purchased from Cuba goods to the amount of $34,- 
621,879; in 1901 our purchases amounted to $35,- 
497,468. Here was an increase of our import trade 
of nearly $1,000,000. At the same time it is true 
that European countries in 1901 had a larger share 
of the commerce of Cuba than they had in 1900. 
These facts throw a strong light on a question which 
is agitating Congress, and which has been set forth 
so strongly by the President in his message and by 
Secretary Root in his report. Shall we continue our 
injustice to Cuba? Shall we go on closing our mar- 
kets to her products? Heretofore this subject has 
been considered from the point of view of our duty to 
Cuba; and, in the name of our national honor and 
on the simple ground of fair play, we have been urging 
Congress to disregard the stupid and inhumane oppo- 
sition of certain interests to commercial concessions 
to the island. Now the question becomes also one of 
material interest. We are having a practical illus- 
tration of the evil effects of our policy. Other nations 
are gaining the advantage of us in Cuba. Their goods 
enter the island on precisely the same terms as our 
own, and they can buy Cuban goods in return to bet- 
ter advantage because they do not raise a Dingley 
yall against them. Thus our material interests and 
our moral obligations coincide. We must give com- 
mercial concessions to Cuba not only if we would be 
fair and just, but if we would hold our trade su- 
premacy. 


Whatever may happen as to Cuba hereafter, the 
American people have already reaped a direct reward 
for their efforts in the Antilles. Beneficent as has been 
the sanitary work in Havana and other Cuban ports 
in its effect upon the Cubans themselves, an even 
greater contingent benefit has come to us. By cleaning 
up Havana we have removed a menace to the health 
of every port of entry on the south and eastern coasts 
of the United States. The Southern ports particularly 
have profited by the labors of’General Ludlow, General 
Wood, Major Gorgas, and Dr. Havard. The potential- 
ities of pest from this quarter have been minimized 
by the wise regulations which these men have im- 
posed during the period of their administration. When 
we reach the loving-cup period of our expanding, and 
gratitude to public servants whose work has been well 
done is expressed in some such material token, the 
cities of Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, and others 
should not be found lagging far in the rear of their 
now healthy neighbors, the Havanese. General Lud- 
low is now beyond the reach of any earthly reward, 
but the others remain, and a word of grateful thanks 
is their due from every port in the United States 
that has trade in Cuban waters. 


In the current number of the New Liberal Review 
President Roosevelt contributes an article on Good 
Citizenship. He says, in effect, that a man to be a 
goot citizen must have “ courage, honesty, and common- 
sense; and a little knowledge of history.” We take 
it that here is one of the best definitions of a good citi- 
zen of America—or, for that matter, of the world— 
that have been given us in many a day. It goes back 
to the elements of human character; it does not befog 
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the thinker with details regarding the tariff, the policy 
of expansion, with the great and good laws of party 
fealty; nor yet does it lose itself in the tenets of those 
distinguished citizens who live by reform. It says 
that any man who is honest in dealings with his fellow- 
man, who possesses a courage that not only carries him 
up San Juan Hill! in the face of fire, but up the hill 
to the polls in the face of dishonesty—who couples 
with all this a sound, broad common-sense which real- 
izes what can as well as what ought to be done—that 
such a man is really the American citizen this good 
land needs. If with this he has a little knowledge of 
history, then is his mind ready to use that “ honesty, 
courage, and common-sense” to the best effect. We 
can give our unqualified approval of this platform of 
the President’s—this receipt for the making of a 
good citizen. Jt clears the atmosphere. It brings 
us back to the ground-work of life. It is good—admi- 
rable! All the better just now, too, since the man 
who has laid it down is our first American citizen. 
It devolves upon him to give us his fine example, to 
bring these splendid laws into the White House and 
send them out of it through the land. Even the writ- 
ing of such a code of citizenship has its good effect. 
How much more effect may not the acting up to it 
have when the actor is the President of the United 
States? It is a correct standard to set; it is a difficult 
standard to live up to. But we think he can do it if 
he keeps his head. 


Almost within the week Signor Marconi has stood 
upon the shores of Newfoundland and talked to Eng- 
land across the sea without the use of wires. Not 
many days back our own wonderful Edison announced 
the completion of a storage battery easily made of 
available material which weighs one-half of the lightest 
battery and has three times the strength. Mr. Edison 
is a conservative person, who says little but does much. 
And yet he gives out now that this battery is worth 
more to humanity than the telegraph, telephone, and 
phonograph thrown into one. Signor Marconi is no 
visionary, and what he says means something, too. 
On top of the submarine boat and the flying-machine, 
brought to practical success within a month or two, 
these new points are remarkable! Edison, Holland, 
Santos-Dumont, and Marconi! They are a goodly quar- 
tet. We shall go with them under the sea and through 
the air, talking with our friends above and below as 
we go without any wires, and literally carrying in our 
pockets a power for good or evil that not all the gods 
of Olympus could exert with their combined strength. 


The achievements of Mr. Marconi with his wireless 
telegraphy are the wonder of the world, but appar- 
ently the confusion of a number of other scientists, 
some of them his friends, some his jealous rivals. 
We do not find all these people agreeing as to the 
credibility of the feat by which wireless communica- 
tion between the two worlds is said to have been 
established. No one questions Mr. Marconi’s good 
faith in the matter, but certain scientific minds are 
not so easily receptive of his facts as to be convinced 
that the inventor is not deceived. It is reassuring, 
therefore, to find one of the cable companies trying 
to oust Mr. Marconi ‘ron; his experimental station 
because of its fear that his achievements will leave 
it lagging superfluous upon the stage. No greater 
testimonial to the actuality of his achievement could 
be had, and while we are inclined distinctly to con- 
demn the company for its childish and fatuous en- 
deavor to impede the march of science, we congratulate 
the distinguished scientist upon the implied com- 
pliment to the results of his labors. Coming as Mr. 
Marconi’s successful experimentation does at the end 
of this first year of the new century, we may enter- 
tain the notion that 1901 has set a pace for the years 
that are to follow which they will find it difficult to 
surpass or even maintain. M. Santos-Dumont has 
mastered the heavens; Mr. Holland has imperilled the 
secrets of the sea; Professor Pupin has won fame 
and fortune by his discoveries and inventions in sub- 
marine telephony; and now Mr. Marconi caps the cli- 
max of the scientific achievements of the year by pro- 
jecting the letter “S” from one pole to another 
through two thousand miles of space, thereby estab- 
lishing the practical utility of his wonderful theories. 





Mayor Low’s appointments, so far as they have gone, 
make an interesting exhibition of what the right man 
can do, if he makes up his mind to do it. They answer 
the charge that you cannot get good men to go into 
political position where the remuneration is small com- 
pared with what they can make in other lines of work. 
Whether one individual elected for two years can him- 
self do much to make a bad city good may be a ques- 
tion, but public morality in its high sense is intan- 
gible, influenced by intangible matters, and brought 
about by the sentiment of the community. And the 
good that may be done by the appointment of well- 
known and sturdy citizens to the high offices in the 
city government is inestimable. Few new and great 
improvements can be made in two years. We cannot 
hope for it. But at the expense of using the deadly 
parallel column the lesson which the following teaches 
is worth much to us all: 


1897. 1901. 
MAayor....cscocccersceece --+--R. A. Van Wyck. Seth Low. 
Corporation Counsel. ........John Whalen. George L. Rives. 






President Police Board ...... B. J. York. Colonel Partridge. 
Com’r Fire Department. ....John J. Scannell. James R. Sheffield. 
Com’r Tenements. ..... ..- Nobody. R W. De Forest 

President Park Board .......A. C. Clausen. George H. Putnam. 
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These are but a few; there are more to come. But 


who shall say that even this comparison does not mean 
much for good? 


The question of opening the saloons on Sunday is 
being agitated with much vigor. Both sides, so far 
as the controversy has gone, are fortunately comport- 
ing themselves with that sweet reasonableness which 
is the only method by which they may hope to reach 
a mutually satisfactory conclusion. The movement in 
favor of the open saloon is developing a surprising 
number of new friends from unexpected sources, and 
the arguments of its opponents are characterized by 
an unwonted moderation in statements of fact and 
temperateness in the use of invective which, taken 
altogether, point to a possible compromise which shall 
adequately meet the public needs. We shall be glad 
when the question is definitely settled once and for 
all, and if this settlement shall prove to be regardful 
of the rights of all and at the same time properly 
considerate of a deep-seated sentiment in favor of a 
morally uplifting Sunday, so much the better. ‘The 
most unfortunate feature of the problem is its use by 
unscrupulous demagogues in their effort to promote 
envy, hatred, and malice between what they call the 
masses and the classes. To place it beyond the reach 
of these persons by an equitable settlement will re- 
duce by just so much the ammunition of the malcon- 
tents. 


A phase of the Sunday-opening question which has 
not as yet been accorded very serious consideration is 
the possibilitv of the Sunday- night theatre. There 
are manifest reasons in its favor, and plenty that are 
potent against it. Chief among the latter appears to 
be that, with the playhouse running every night of the 
week, there would be no day of rest for the actor. 
It is a strong argument, considering the militant 
nature of the manager’s duties. In a well-organized 
theatrical company the subordinate actors at least 
would no more dare disobey the commands of the 
manager than a private in a regiment would venture 
to question the authority of one of his officers, It 
is easily conceivable, therefore, that the Sunday open- 
ing of the theatres would work material hardship 
to a large number of already hard-worked people. 
On the other hand, when we consider that in the win- 
ter season the parks, which in summer are the refuge 
of thousands whose homes are barely adequate to 
their cooking and sleeping necessities, are not avail- 
able for purposes of pleasure and relaxation, it be- 
comes apparent that some enactment by which enter- 
tainment might legally be provided them is worth 
thinking about. It is possible that the objections to 
theatrical performances are insurmountable because 
of the inability of legislation so to regulate them as 
to guard the weak and defenceless against the hard- 
ships that would be imposed by the managerial task- 
master. If such possible abuses could be grappled 
with and removed, very little harm and much good 
would come from such a modification of our laws. 


Lord Rosebery in his much-heralded address at 
Chesterfield seems to have been made the victim of 
his advance agents. Before the address was made 
it was freely predicted that the noble Earl would 
prove himself the Moses who should lead his people 
up out of the Egyptian darkness into the promised 
land of peace and plenty. The world was told that 
it would do well to hang upon the lips of this brill- 
iant statesman, for therefrom were about to fall words 
ef burning eloquence that should ring in the ears 
of all mankind, and lay low the pretensions of all 
those who opposed British Liberalism. Out of his 
abundant opportunity the speaker made nothing of 
consequence. His words neither burned nor thrilled, 
and while it bore all of the polish which is character- 
istic of the Rosebery oration, the address lacked in- 
spirational qualities wholly, was wanting in clarity 
where clarity was essential, and contained no sugges- 
tion of a constructive, statesmanlike policy about which 
the forces of Liberalism might rally. It was really 
too bad of Lord Rosebery’s friends to emphasize his 
failure by unfulfilled prophecy as to the portentous 
nature of his deliverance. He has been compelled to 
stand in the searching light of publicity for what prom- 
ised to be the most important two hours of his career, 
and the impression he has left, after all is said and 
done, suggests not so much the story of Moses as that 
other beautiful fable of the mountain in labor. 

The somewhat squalid Henley-Stevenson incident, 
which has formed the chief experience of the English 
literary world for a month past, is apparently closing 
itself. It was never an incident of the first importance 
to the world outside, and it will probably be of a 
diminishing interest to mankind from this time for- 
ward. Mr. Henley’s criticism of Mr. Balfour’s Life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson was in itself rather a dull 
thing, for Mr. Henley has not the skill 

To hint a fault and hesitate dislike, 
or to give his rancor the charm of a refined malice; 
whatever his gifts of hating are, a poisoned reticence 
is not one of them, apparently. He said what he had 
to say of his dead friend perhaps more clumsily than 
brutally, but still brutally, and the effect ought to 
have been further to exalt Stevenson’s name and fame. 
But the effect has not been just this. That romantic 
British public which, when it has once idealized a 
man, cannot admit any faults in him, was so taken 








aback by the foibles in Stevenson which Mr. Henley 
intimated with his bludgeon, that it has done some- 
thing like—revising his apotheosis. Many swords have 
sprung from their scabbards in his defence, who would 
know how to defend himself if he were here, but in 
order to give themselves the air of a generous im- 
partiality, his defenders have mostly begun by owning 
that there has been an exaggerated estimate of his 
worth. Each has declared in his fashion that the 
Stevenson cult has been too blind an idolatry, and 
that after all he was not this, and not that, and not 
the other thing, but was nevertheless something else, 
which is much better than Mr. Henley. In fact, the 
defence of Stevenson has resolved itself into an at- 
tack on Mr. Henley, who, in an extremely serious on- 
slaught in the Saturday Review, has been assailed as 
a literary leper. It is a hard word, and it is for Mr. 
Henley’s more immediate public to decide whether it 
is fit or not; but people have begun already to write 
to the Saturday Review and assure it that it is, and 
further than leper one cannot well go in characterizing 
a person. Ghoul might have been more accurately 
descriptive in the case, some might think, and others 
might hold out for vampire. But no one can deny 
that leper is insurpassably insulting. Years ago 
Emerson called Mr. Swinburne a leper, in casual al- 
lusion to the nature of his poetry, and Mr. Swinburne 
got back at him in an open Ictter ably denouncing him 
as an ape gibbering on the shoulders of Carlyle: but 
still the last word seemed to remain with Emerson. 
We allege this bit of history merely to show that the 
Henley-Stevenson incident must be near its close. be- 
cause the last word has been said in offence of Mr. 
Henley. After leper, what can be said? The only 
comfort, the only relief. in the circumstances is the ex- 
treme seriousness with which the Saturday Review 
says it, and keeps saying it over in different terms, to 
the length of a leading article. People have so long 
ceased to take the Saturday Rericw seriously, that to 
have it begin taking itself so is not only consoling, it 
is amusing. 


A correspondent writes: “ I suppose that Mr. Henley 
is a very charming poet, but I confess that I am un- 
able to see it after his outrageous attack on the char- 
acter of Stevenson.” Here is a type of criticism, all 
too prevalent nowadays, which Mr. Andrew Lang 
and the many other critics of critics have entirely 
ignored—the criticism which is unable to separate 
the man from his work—the criticism which demands 
a certificate of moral character from the artist before 
it will admit the merit of his picture. The corre- 
spondent would doubtless deny the beauty of that 
most beautiful English love - song, “To Lucasta, on 
going to the Wars,” because the poet Lovelace, sing- 
ing of constancy, was himself one of the most notori- 
ously inconstant renegades of the corrupt Restoration 
court. He would damn Charles Dickens entirely be- 
cause in drawing the character of the unfortunate 
Harold Skimpole in Bleak House he took the liberty 
of caricaturing his friend Leigh Hunt. Dickens did 
not forfeit his place in literature by this breach of 
taste, nor is a novel which gives us such characters 
as Lady Dedlock and Miss Flite entirely spoiled on 
account of this mistake. It is possible that the au- 
thor may have proved himself a cad, but in Bleak 
House he wrote a great novel. So with Mr. Henley’s 
poems. He may have said elsewhere things which we 
do not like (and we confess a hearty disapproval), 
but what of it? 

The species of parochial prig is unusually rampant in 
England just at present. Already we have had occasion 
to remark the mild sareasm of the Academy on * the 
likely-to-be-popular novel” which “is now quite a 
recognized literary asset in America,” and the amus- 
ing ‘contention of the St. James’s Gazette that the 
American stage has a coarsening effect on the British 
actor. Now comes Mr. W. 8. Lilly in the December 
Nineteenth Century, girding at “the degradation of 
marriage” in this country. which he characterizes as 
“the most ignoble feature of its somewhat shoddy civil- 
ization.” The sweeping contempt of this utterance 
defines the species aforesaid, and would suffice to place 
the writer out of court, were it not that he is taken 
seriously in his own country as a critic of life in its 
social aspects. Not only so, but when he lays the 
cause of the prevalence of divorce in the United States 
to the prevalence of “ the dissidence of dissent and the 
protestantism of the Protestant religion.” he comes 
dangerously near juggling with the real significance 
of a fine phrase for the effect it produces. With a 
scorn bred of impatience with orthodox religion. he 
blames the Non-conformist conscience for the divorce 
conditions here; charging it with foolish intolerance 
of “state regulation of vice,” and with encouraging 
loose views of the nuptial bond. The real cause lies 
in the facts at Mr. Lilly’s hand, but in noting them 
he misses the truth they contain. ‘“ It may be noted,” 
he says, “that eighty per cent. of the divorce suits in 
the United States are brought by women, who, I sup- 
pose, are constitutionally inclined to excesses of indi- 
vidualism and craving for novelty.” The tendency to 
individualism and the craving for novelty are the an- 
tithesis of what Mr. Lilly finds in the women of his 
own land; and, moreover, it is the characteristic of 
our women which he calls “ individualism ” which the 


Englishman cannot understand, and rarely likes, be- 
cause he isn’t used to it. Our women have more 
individuality, more independence if you will, than 
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the English women; that is why they don’t put up with 
the men so resignedly. There is a lot of sound sense 
in Mr. Basil King’s novel, Let Not Man Put Asunder, 
on the divorce question, which we should recommend to 
Mr. Lilly’s further consideration of the subject. “ Re- 
member this,” says one of Mr. King’s characters, “ that 
nature made the man to lead and the woman to follow; 
that law and gospel and common-sense alike require 
that the husband shall command and the wife obey. 
Change that order, and the result must be some sort 
of topsy-turveydom, a comic-opera life of quarrels and 
caprices and divorces. ... We good, soft-hearted Amer- 
icans, with our easy-going ways and false notions of 
chivalry, have adopted a foolish habit of thinking she 
must hold the reins and wield the whip. The result 
is that so many of our married couples are driving 
like fury to disaster. That is what creates the Di- 
vorce Court.” 





If Mr. Lilly had confined his attention to the humors 
of divorce he would have been more persuasive. He 
finds that our courts take a very liberal view of cruelty, 
and the result may be imagined when it is known that 
in forty States cruelty or fear of violence is a sufficient 
cause for granting divorce. It appears that divorce 
has been granted a petitioning wife on such grounds 
because her husband “did not wash himself, thereby 
inflicting great mental anguish on her”; another, be- 
cause “he accused her sister of stealing, thereby sore- 
ly wounding her feelings”; another, when, “after 
twenty-seven years of marriage, he said, ‘You are 
old and worn out; T do not want you any longer’”; 
when “he would not cut his toe-nails, and she was 
scratched severely every night”; when “he persisted 
in the use of tobacco, thereby aggravating sick-head- 
aches, to which she was subject.” On the other hand, 
a petitioning husband has obtained a dissolution of 
marriage for such instances of cruelty as the following: 
“His wife pulled him out of bed by the whiskers”; 
“she upbraided him, and said, ‘You are no man at 
all,’ thereby causing him mental suffering and an- 
guish ”; “she refused to keep his clothes in repair, and 
even to cook, and never sewed on his buttons.” One 
wife was divorced because “she struck him a violent 
hlow with a bustle.” Here, sure enough, are instances 
sufficient to stage Mr. King’s “comic-opera life of 
quarrels and caprices and divorces.” The fact is that 
the principles of liberty and equality, upon which our 
civilization is based, afford greater latitude for the 
display of its weakness as well as its strength, and 
in the balance of power and righteousness for which 
we are striving the legislation of the marriage-bond 
can only be adjusted gradually. Perhaps we shall be 
well on the way to adjustment when the subject comes 
up for public discussion: “Is divorce a failure?” 

Taking advantage of the convenient metre in which 
Mr. Markham deals out “The Man with the Hoe,” 
Mary Page Bird writes to the Things and Thoughts 
magazine, Winchester, Virginia, of one who is “ bowed 
beneath the burdens of the hour,” and who “ droops 
upon his axe and gazes into space.” It appears that 
the axe-man who droops is the negro in America. 
The poet inquires: 


Who made him deaf to labor, honest toil, 

A thing that works not, ever asking aid, 

Sullen and changed, akin to soulless brutes? 

Who cut the tether binding him to law? 

Whose was the hand that loosened self-control ? 
Whose breath that kindled smothered fire to flame? 


Is this the being God Almighty made 

To serve and honor greater, higher minds; 
To plough the fields and gather in rich store; 
To work, and live according to his light? 


How can yeu give him back identity; 

Set him again upon his rightful plane; 
Return to him his happy, harmless song, 
Re-set the careless music of its note; 
teclaim for him the fields of Ignorance, 
Sports innocent, inimitable joys? 


As a defence of the institution slavery, these lines 
are singularly out of touch with the century. Nor 
is their thought new. It is only that the writer has 
made an old idea poetically fresh, ingenious, and in- 
genuous. The rhymed plea is frankly shallow. One 
writes who has caught the romance of a cotton-field 
and moonlight without the reality of the chain; who 
has heard a song of the reckless happy uncrossed by 
the moan of the lash-shrivelled wretched: who has 
witnessed the harvest of enforced servitude without 
a thought of the barren fields of a humanity unrecog- 
nized. Where was the man with the blue pencil when 
Mary wrote of the man with the axe? 

The women of the President’s cabinet have rebelled. 
They have gone further and conferred with Mrs. Roose- 
velt to consider ways and means of lessening the large 
social duties laid upon them by their position in Wash- 
ington. They have said that, in addition to carrying 
out their duties as mothers and the heads of house- 
holds, they cannot call upon the wives of Senators and 
justices of the Supreme Court. And upon conferring 
with Mrs. Roosevelt, and being told that the precedent 
established by Mrs. Fish, the wife of Grant’s cabinet 
minister, should be maintained, they have gone home 
still dissatisfied. This is not so small a matter as we 
of the provinces might infer; nor is it free from seri- 
ous difficulty. The day of the Jeffersonian democracy 


—which, by-the-way, was almost monarchical in its 
social procedure—has gone for good and all so far 
as the personal life of the country’s leaders in Wash- 
ington is concerned. Say what you like of the re- 
public and its informality; add that we have no court, 
nor yet any court life; go further, and confirm what 
all good Americans believe, and say that we want no 
formal court in Washington, and that every citizen 
must always be at liberty to call upon his President— 
and even then you give no answer to the question, no 
settlement for the difficulty. How can the President 
shake hands with 77,000,000 fellow-citizens? How can 
the President’s wife have 40,000,000 women to an after- 
noon tea? Of course they will not all come, nor half 
of them, nor one-tenth of them. But if one per cent. 
came, there would be assembled about the White House 
more than feur times the entire army of the United 
States! As it is, the President and his wife, full of 
the hospitality of the genial American spirit, never 
breakfast, lunch, or dine without a large gathering 
at their big round table: and the rule had to be made 
long ago that the First Lady of the Land could not be 
expected to go socially anywhere except among the few 
families which compose the President’s official house- 
hold. 


This reflects itself in a like, though perhaps less, 
degree in the households of the cabinet officers. Each 
Secretary is himself the head of an enormous govern- 
ment, and has a numerically large though proportion- 
ately smaller host to give a cup of tea to of an after- 
noon, to dine of an evening, and to call upon—when? 
When this country had a population of a few millions 
all this could be attended to,—only by calm and care- 
ful thought, to be sure, but still one fair hostess could 
get through the social duties of her department of the 
government. Now it is literally impossible to do so. 
There may be twenty times as many functions, teas, 
callers, millions of people, but there are still but 
twenty-four hours in each day and but one hostess in 
the household. Mr. Ward MeAllister limited the popu- 
lation of New York city to 400 for this very reason, 
but in Washington that cannot be done. Some other 
plan must be brought out, that will not submit the 
wives of our Secretaries to the somewhat sarcastic 
criticism that it is still the privilege of Mr. Ward 
MeAllister’s memory to receive. And thtis comes the 
suggestion that the wives of the President’s cabinet 
ministers should not be obliged to take this initiative; 
that they should receive rather than go abroad; that 
they should be allowed the same general code which 
their head—the President’s wife—is allowed. And 
to tell the truth, we sympathize with them, and seri- 
ously believe that some such social ruling should be 
created to make their life worth living, and to give 
them a little time for the nursery and for sleep. 


There is trouble in Smith College at Northampton, 
Massachusetts. A few days ago a new rule was made 
that hereafter no Smith girl could go to walk, attend 
the theatre. or dine with an Amherst student, or any 
other man, alone. If the girls go singly, they must 
each have a chaperon. If, however, one student takes 
two girls, all is well. What has made this ruling neces- 
sary after all these years? Is it possible that the 
Smith girl has changed; or has the Amherst student 
become less reliable? Heaven forbid that either should 
be true! Yet the rules would not have been framed 
unless there had been some reason to require them. 
The cause seems to be evident. It was not long ago 
that Smith College, like all educational institutions 
from old Harvard down, had rules and regulations 
concerning the conduct of students after or before class 
hours. These rules were stringent. The girls could 
not go to the theatre at all except when some teacher 
gathered a bevy under her wing and escorted them 
thither. They walked only on certain streets and not 
further than stated points from the college. Then 
came more liberal days, and the girls, like their bro- 
thers at other colleges, were allowed greater freedom, 
and their conduct was left in their own charge under 
the supervision of their own good sense of honor. 
Whether this liberal legislation is beginning to show 
questionable results may be left to some one else to 
decide. But we take it that another cause enters 
here to urge forward the chaperon. All over our 
country the growth of social forms is evident. Some 
years ago young people could go to the theatre in 
New York and Boston, drive to dances, ride without 
chaperons, and no one questioned it. All this, the 
rocking-chair and the summer hotel, the Daisy Miller, 
is gone. We have grown larger. We have adopted 
something of the European life in so far as the care 
of our young girls is concerned. And it is probable 
that the Smith student is coming in for her share 
of the cosmopolitan life, and must suffer in her free- 
dom for the sins of others in the outside world, while, 
on the other hand, she enjoys many of the privileges 
of that same outsider. After all, a young girl is a very 
delicate and a very beautiful creature, and if we can 
keep her just as she is made, just as “full of whis- 
pers and of shadows,” let us do so, even if we have 
to ask her to take Aunt Martha along when Willie 
comes to drive. 


Uncle Sam’s figure seems to be changing. He is tak- 
ing on a rotundity of person which is rather more sug- 
gestive of the corpulence of Santa Claus than of the 
leanness of the shrewd Yankee. A gratifying feature 
of this change of figure is that with it have come some 
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of the generous attributes which we look for in persons 
of the full habit, and we find the old gentleman to- 
day standing upon the shores of his beloved land 
hallooing in a most practical manner a merry Christ- 
mas to his cousins, sisters, and aunts across the sea. 
It is an interesting and significant fact that three 
transatlantic steamers leaving this port last week 
carried $1,188,349 52 in money-orders for fortunate 
recipients in the Old World. This money came from 
all parts of the country, and does not represent any 
bulky business transaction, but was largely in the 
nature of a Christmas gift. The separate orders num- 
bered 102,265, showing an average value of about 
$11 62. Some idea of the comparative thrift of the 
various nationalities which have come to join their 
fortunes with ours may be gained from the statement 
of the distribution of this fund. Great Britain and 
Treland receive $556,000. To Germany is sent $216,000. 
Sweden profits by an addition of one hundred and 
ten thousand American dollars to her wealth. Italy’s 
share is $70,000; Russia’s, $42,000; Hungary’s, $38,- 
000; Norway’s, $32,000; Switzerland’s, $23,000. France 
comes in for $19,000; Denmark for $16,000; Belgium 
and the Netherlands, $8500, while Egypt and Portu- 
gal receive only $230 apiece. The Italian orders aver- 
age highest, being $25 68 each, while’ those of the 
Danish and the Dutch are the lowest, being respective- 
ly $9 05 and $9 80. In addition to these postal orders, 
two steamships departing on a single day carried mail- 
sacks containing 25,042 registered pieces to gladden 
the hearts of the old folks at home on Christmas 
morning. 





There is opportunity for some philanthropist who 
wishes to promote the happiness of the youngsters, 
at the General Post-Office, where a large mail awaits 
the call of Santa Claus. At least a score of letters 
are received daily at the New York Post-Office,and must 
perforce remain unanswered unless some kindly person 
undertakes the mission of looking into the wants of 
the enterprising youngsters who have sent them forth. 
It is noticed that many of these letters come from 
abroad, indicating that the, notion exists in foreign 
parts that America is the home of the glorious King 
of the Yule. We have before suggested the propriety 
of doing something with these letters other than con- 
signing them to the Dead-Letter Office. The myth of 
Santa Claus is an uplifting one. No child was ever 
harmed by his early belief in the existence of St. 
Nicholas, and to many he has been so vividly real 
an embodiment of all the virtues, and at the same 
time so approachable and genial, as to become distinct- 
ly helpful in the formation of character. So many 
virtuous things take on a forbidding aspect, that to 
find in a figure so gracious all of the loveliest attributes 
of character is a revelation and an inspiration to those 
whose tendencies, undirected, might lead to selfish- 
ness. Hence the idea of the good old Saint’s material 
existence is a good thing to keep alive, and nothing 
could more thoroughly conduce to this end than an 
effort to meet in some way the wishes of the little 
ones who take the trouble to “drop him a line.” If 
some one of our large department stores were to secure 
the right to open and to answer these letters with an 
illuminated card, or a genially inscribed portrait of 
the rollicking old gentleman, much happiness would 
come to the recipients, and not a little good-will would 
go out in return to the generous-hearted understudy 
of the Yuletide Saint. 





To those of us who are disposed to rejoice at any 
sign which augurs hopefully for American music and 
the American composer, the local concert season has 
been productive thus far of at least one event of most 
gratifying signification—the performance by the Phil- 
harmonie Society of Mr. Hadley’s prize symphony, 
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“The Four Seasons.” Mr. Hadley is an American 
composer, but a composer who realizes, we should say, 
that music of the highest order, like all art of the 
highest order, must needs be catholic rather than na- 
tional, cosmopolitan rather than parochial; so that, 
although there are traces of an Indian idiom in his 
thematic material, his inspiration is yet touched with 
a quality of beauty, a quality of vision and emotion, 
which hint of the universal. It is this in Mr. Hadley’s 
symphony which we find so memorable and so partic- 
ularly gratifying—the fact that he has found a kind 
of musical speech which does not essentially rely for 
its effectiveness upon some ‘mere trick of “local 
color”; which is of America, and yet of the world. 
His musie (to come to a consideration of its poetic 
substance) is redolent of the breath and odor of the 
natural world —of woods, and quiet lanes, and the 
shining of waters; of sunshine and flowers and 
buoyant winds. If we must have owned to a previous 
latent distrust of prize compositions, per se, a hearing 
of this work of Mr. Hadley’s has gone far toward 
transmuting that distrust into something very like 
respect. 


This spinning world of ours grows smaller and 
smaller day by day as the speed of railway trains and 
automatic vehicles increases. The widening dominance 
of the automobile is drawing attention for the day away 
from forms of water travel, and concentrating energy 
and invention in the struggle against space on land. 
Mr. Harry C. De Windt has just left Paris for New 
York, to make the journey practically by land, going 
by way of Siberia across Bering Strait into Alaska, 
and so on down to us here. Following him closely, 
two other enthusiasts have started to come the same 
way, making the journey by automobile. The old 
romance attending a voyage around the world has 
fallen into the commonplace, and now the only novelty 
which appeals is a journey which minimizes the use 
of the steamship, just as boys hop from stone to 
stone across a brook. ; 


The Situation in South Africa 


As time goes on, the reports from Seuth Africa be- 
come more encouraging for those who are hoping to 
see peace dawn upon the stricken country; but so 
misleading or mendacious have been the rumors sent 
from Europe, from the cabal of anglophobiacs, the 
small colony of exiled Boer politicians, and the anti- 
Boer political press, that it is difficult sometimes for 
the lay mind to ascertain exactly what is going for- 
ward. But from the latest official advices from the 
scene of the conflict it would seem that things are 
going better, from a British stand-point, at least, and 
that means from the most hopeful one. 

In a measure, the delay in reaching settlement has 
been of advantage to England, for slowly but surely 
the reconstruction of the country has been going on. 
The outlying farms and the open velt country are 
more or less ruined, and how the millions of Kaffirs 
have managed to exist might be difficult of determina- 
tion. The Boers have raided them indiscriminately, 
and some roving bands have depended entirely upon 
them for sustenance. There has been no important 
interruption of traffic along the lines of railway for 
over a year. Occasionally a culvert may have been 
blown up, or a rail misplaced; but the bridges are 
now intact, and the towns have plenty of provender 
for man and beast to last for many months to come. 
At Bloemfontein, Kroonstad, Johannesburg, and Pre- 
toria there are stores encugh for a hundred thousand 
men and fifty thousand horses, to last six months 
ahead. The refugees are returning slowly to the Rand, 
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and the mines are developing their output regularly 
—an increase of a hundred stamps a week being 
permitted. 

The publication of the “ Blue Book ” upon the recon- 
centrado camps, and the report of the committee 
appointed to investigate the complaints and the situ- 
ation, is out. It furnishes some interesting facts, one 
of the most interesting being that the mortality among 
Boer children has always been rather a high rate; 
that milk—owing to the scarcity of mileh-cows—has 
been hard to obtain, but that the supplies furnished 
in the camps have been of sufficient and wholesome 
quantity and quality. It has been the crowding to- 
gether of people in places in a neighborhood already 
rendered unhealthy by the long occupancy of troops 
that has caused a great deal of the disease; but the 
question of what would be done with the thousands 
of women, children, and aged people, and the military 
prisoners, should the war end suddenly through a 
reversal of government, would be momentous. 

Of course in that case the only country that could 
take hold of the situation, from a humanitarian point 
of view, would be the Christian country that is repre- 
sented most largely on the spot, and the strange spec- 
tacle of England still feeding her quondam enemies 
—policing the country and directing its government 
—would be exhibited. If the self-deception of the 
Boer leaders could be done away with, and the credul- 
ity of the more ignorant classes of their followers 
eliminated, much would be accomplished toward end- 
ing the war. The holding out of delusive hopes of for- 
eign intervention, and reckless and impossible prom- 
ises of support, do much toward prolonging the useless 
struggle. 

That the country will ultimately be free is not 
doubted in the minds of any persons who have heen 
there and lived among the people. Possibly within 
the next decade there will be seen there a United 
States of South Africa, and maybe a new flag among 
the nations; but it will be a country where one man 
will be as good as another, there will be no race line 
drawn, there will be no oligarchy of language—long 
ago English was conceded to be the commercial tongue, 
and that means the speech of the people. It wiil not 
be a military dependency of England, nor will it be 
“ Holland’s greatest colony”; but it may be a real 
republic, based upon the lines of the government of 
the United States, with justice in the courts and 
right dealings in high places, a country where the 
voice of the people shall rule, and the sooner the 
small guerilla bands surrender, and their leaders join 
the majority of their countrymen—who desire peace 
—the sooner will this prospect loom in sight. 

Even if free of England directly—and it would be 
impossible to suppose that Great Britain could sup- 
port another Ireland so far from her shores—the fu- 
ture of the country—a future that is boundless in its 
fruitful promises—will depend upon the lessons learn- 
ed by the bitter experience of the inhabitants. For 
the abuses done away with by the war, for the manner 
of meeting the conditions that immediately followed 
it, and for the freedom that will inevitably result, 
Great Britain will have to be thanked. 

As to the cost of the war itself, a great deal of it 
will be paid by the country, by direct and indirect 
taxation. By the latest report, the collections of taxes 
and import duties have paid the whole of the run- 
ning expenses of both the Transvaal Colony and 
the Orange River Colony, outside, of course, of the 
cost of military occupation. England at home, to a 
certain extent, will be reimbursed for her expenditures 
of life and money by the new awakening, and the 
necessity for shaking off the lethargy that had pos- 
sessed her in many directions, and perhaps from the 
war—as from many direful things in history—great 

good and great results may arise. 





» Amid the people whom he loved? 


* 


WaAsnIncTon, December 16, 1901 


WHAT HAVE WE LOST? 


What have we lost, who mourn a Nation’s chief, 
Struck down by one to whom he gave his trust, 


Sleeps now within the silent tomb. Our grief 
Wakes with each dawn to question our belief 
That God is just. Why are we thus bereft? 
Why was he taken and the outcast left? 
Will time and faith bring sorrow sure relief? 
Lost is the kindly presence that we knew; 
Calm, patient, wise, gentle yet strong of will. 
The welcome grasp, the winning smile that drew 
All men to him are lost. The voice is still 
Whose last fareweH of love and faith, borne through 
The mists of death, we heard with solemn thrill. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


DIED SEPTEMBER 14, 1901 


His dust 


WHAT HAVE WE GAINED? 


What have we gained whose best-beloved friend 
The Lord hath called nearer to Him? Release 
From toil and strife is his reward, and peace 

Which passeth understanding without end. 

Can death bring gain to those whose prayers ascend 
For nightly visions of his vanished form; 

Or to the Nation which through calm and storm 
His wisdom guided? Yes! For death can lend 
Immortal power to words and deeds, as night 

Lends glory to the stars. This is our gain. 

His words a deeper wisdom speak, and bright 
With their eternal worth his deeds remain. 

Death cannot quench nor dim the living light 
Of his pure life which God took not in vain. 


HENRY SHERMAN BOUTELL 
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John Swinton and his Work 


N the recent death of John Swinton a career curi- 

ous in its strenuous altruism is closed. The life- 

work of this stalwart, bitter, generous, unself- 

ish champion of the laborer reads like a_ ro- 

mance. It was one continuous battle for the 

rights of the lowly and the oppressed. All 
that he had he lavished on the poor. 

finpatient of contradiction, a lover of his kind, a 
hater of sham, he fought bitterly, and with so hope of 
reward. He was a strange mixture of kindliness and 
asperity. In him was the’ uncompromising faithful- 
ness to principle that makes martyrs. To the spirit 
of the times that asks, “Was Swinton’s life a sue- 
cess’ one can only answer, “ He achieved a mora! 
triumph.” 

John Swinton was born in Illinois on December 
27, 1830. His father and mother had recently immi- 
grated from Scotland. Indeed, many of .his friends 
believed that he was born in Scotland, for in speech, 
in manner, in dogmatic self-assertiveness, as well as 
in a curious blending of tenderness and _ irascibility, 
he ‘was a true Scot. Thomas Carlyle was his ideai. 
* Above all other men then living,” he wrote, “ I would 
like to have known the Sage of Chelsea, but I never 
had the opportunity of making his acquaintance.” 

Swinton was taught at home and in the common 
schools near his home. He was hardly more than 
twelve vears old when he became an apprentice at the 
printing trade. He was an insatiable reader. 

“In my early years,” he wrote recently, “ when my 
perceptions were first quickened so that I could in 
some measure apprehend and differentiate the affec- 
tions of- mankind, the men who appealed to my ima- 
gination were scholars, philosophers, artists, heroic 
souls, benefactors, poets, persons of distinctive or rare 
type, and, in the large, those who seemed to me to be 
possessed of motives and aims which justified their 
creation or existence.” 

Swinton journeyed to New York in 1849, and while 
supporting himself by his labor as a printer began to 
study médicine. This he abandoned presently for the 
law, but he was not graduated in either profession. 
Journalism fascinated him. He wanted to teach men. 
Soon he began to be known as a writer of vivid, force- 
ful editorial articles. 

Swinton became an enthusiastic Abolitionist. That 
men, of any race, should held other men in slavery 
was intolerable to him. He passionately demanded 
the freedom of the negro. 

When John Brown of Osawatomie marched with 
his four sons into Kansas in 1857 in their famous raid 
upon slaveholders, Swinton was one of the party. He 
has described Brown as “* the immortal American mar- 
tyr, the man who did more for the freedom, the wel- 
fare, and the glory of our country than any other 
man who ever lived in it, and he wielded an in- 
fluence greater than that of Lincoln or Washington. 

Had there been no John Brown, there would 
have been no Abraham Lincoln and no Emancipation 
Proclamation.” 

Upon his return to New York, Swinton was em- 
ployed as an assistant to Horace Greeley on the 
Tribune, and in 1860 he joined the editorial staff of 
the Times. 

Swinton could not live without something to fight 
for. He related to the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States Senate in 1883 the man- 
ner of his awakening to the needs of working-men: 

“In the first place, as a newspaper man, I have been 
brought into contact with all sorts of questions af- 
fecting all sorts of people; moreover, in 1868, just 
before the death of Henry J. Raymond, the founder of 


the New York 7imes, he turned my mind to a cer- 
tain line of thought by suggesting to me that since 
the black-labor question had been settled, the white- 
labor question was coming to the front, and that we 
should civect attention to it by pursuing certain in- 
vestigations. ... 

“The subject lay perdu for years, until the famine 
of 1874. when there were over one hundred thousand 
people in this city, or more than ten per cent. of its 
pepulation, living ky pauperism and beggary. I then 
saw, in going around among them, such spectacles as 
riveted my whole mind on the solution of a problem 
that seemed to me to involve the existence of the 
human race. 

“Since then, in all things affecting working people, 
whether it were a strike, whether it were the asser- 
tion of the right of meeting, whether it were a pro- 
test against the attempt to disfranchise them, made 
six years ago, whether it were any of the funda- 
mental rights of American life that were at stake, 
I have, as a rule, taken part, such as whatever powers 

















John Swinton 


and opportunities I had gave me a right to do. In 
that way I have been brought in contact with almost 
every trade in its moment of trial, under all circum- 
stances, in all parts of the city, in active measures 
for seeking some good or defending against some ill.” 

Swinton joined the editorial staff of the New York 
Sun, and remained there until 1883. In every strike 
or agitation for the benefit of laboring people he was 
at the fore, encouraging them with speeches and gifts 
of money. 


’ 


“Whatever is worth having in this life,’ he de- 
clared, *‘ whether it be an opera or drama, whether it 
be a museum, a plaisance, a scientific institute, or an 
art gallery, we ought to have for the people in the 
name of the people.” 

He advocated a progressive income tax, the estab- 
lishment of national boards of industry, of health, ed- 
ucation, and works; of industrial schools, and the pub- 
lie ownership of railroads, telegraphs, and mines. 
He organized and presided over a great reception for 
Henri Rochefort when that noted Communist visited 
New York. He tried to be elected Mayor of New York 


.as the candidate of the Socialistic-Labor party, and 


endured defeat. Of Denis Kearney, the orator of the 
San Francisco Sand Lots, who started the slogan 
“The Chinese must go!” Swinton said: “I consider 
Kearney a gentleman, a scholar, and a bold Irish pio- 
neer. [ am with him throughout, heart and soul.” 

Swinton spent $40,000, all his savings, in founding 
and maintaining John Swinton’s Paper, a weekly, 
which existed from October, 1883, until August, 1887. 
It was intended to be the working-men’s guide and 
mentor, but the masses seemed not to grasp its mean- 
ing. Perhaps the preacher scorned to stoop to ex- 
planations. He knew that financial bankruptcy lay 
Lefore him, but he did not change his course by the 
fraction of a point. When the end came he held an 
inquest on the defunct journal. 

“This paper,” he said, “was started as a crusade 
by its editor, who at first had no backing whatever. 
He went out alone to do what seemed to him a neces- 
sury work, which nobcdy else was doing at that time, 
which was highly unpopular, which had not in itself 
the means of self-support, which in its very nature 
invited opposition from all the governing forces of 
life and society, rather than support. 

“The paper waged its battle with all the energy, 
capability, and force which the man whose name was 
at its head possessed. Suddenly, after a couple of 
years of work, the movement of which he was a part 
assumed gigantic proportions. It brought in the first 
labor organizations, culminated in various political 
upheavals, and assumed forms which many _ people 
may regard as somewhat menacing. 

“ During all this period, in which this paper was 
doing its best to promote the new campaign, the 
editor’s own means were constantly called upon. It 
did not seem to be a field of profit when I began it. 
It turned out to be just as I had expected. It ended 
just as I desired. This thing never was to me as a 
newspaper in the sense that a publisher would regard 
it. It was started by me as a piece of moral engi- 
neering, as a means of operating toward a certain 


direction those forces which seemed ‘to be turned- 


wrongfully. I never supposed there was any money 
in it. Money has always been the easiest thing for 
me to get in this world. Money has chased me all 
my life, and while other men have been pursuing it 
I have been steadily eluding it.” 

This was not mere boasting. Swinton was that 
rarest of men, an intuitive finder and -publisher of 
news. Fortune, or at least a handsome competence, 
lay always awaiting his grasp. He never sought it. 
He earned enough money to live upon, but devoted 
all his energies to his crusade. Of his own rights, 
possessions, fame, he was prodigally careless. 

John Swinton’s sight failed in 1889, and he spent 
two years in the south of France and in the hills of 
Scotland. He returned to New York restored to 
health, and resumed his labor of writing and teach- 
ing. He was ill only ten days, and died Sunday, De- 
eember 15, at his home, in Brooklyn. 























Much of the winter travel about St. Petersburg is transferred to the river Neva, which is transformed by the excessive cold into a solid sheet of ice. 


supplemented by a line of electric cars, running on substantial tracks. The cars are, as a rule, well patronized, although in most instances they have no arrangements for heating 





Electric Cars on a Frozen River 


The troikas with their merry occupants are 
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Archbishop Ireland and Senator Hanna at the Labor Conference 





Capital and Labor Representatives Talk for Harmony 


T seems that there exists in this country an or- 
ganization called the National Civic Federation. 
Most of us who had heard of it before had for- 
gotten about it, until its industrial department 
held its annual convention last week in New spoke, the whole discussion going on in an admirable 


York, in the rooms of the Board 
of Trade and Transportation. It met 
on Monday to discuss tl.e best way to 
harmonize labor and capital and pre- 
vent strikes. That is one of the biggest 
questions now before the world. It is 
endlessly discussed by writers and 
speakers, who say what other folks 
ought to do, and to whom we pay more 
or less attention. But at that meet- 
ing last week it was discussed by lead- 
ing representatives of the vast inter- 
ests that the question affects—men of 
great influence and authority. Among 
them were Oscar Straus, chairman, 
Archbishop Ireland, and Bishop Pot- 
ter; Senator Hanna, so often repre- 
sented as the embodiment of commer- 
cialism; President Schwab of the Steel 
Trust; President Callaway, late of the 
New York Central, now of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Works. And_ there 
were some labor-leaders, though most 
of them were flood-bound on their way 
to the convention. 

Senator Hanna said he was a firm 
believer in organize labor, and was 
willing to give all that was in him 
towards anything that will improve 
the relations between employers and 
employees. He made a speech which 
went to the right spot, especially to 
that spot in Secretary Phillips of the 
Hatters’ Union, who rose and confessed 
forthwith, with much humor, that he 
had misjudged Senator Hanna, and 
was ready to recant. Mr. Schwab 


frankly but cheerfully declared himself opposed to or- spirit. The next day the labor-leaders also were pres- 
ganized labor as now organized. No labor association 
can succeed, he said, that undertakes to reduce the out- 


put of labor, any more than any trust can succeed Mitchell, 
that undertakes to curtail the output of manufacture. 
He was opposed to organization that restricted out- 
put, though not to organization in itself. Many others tion reached 
through its chairman, a committee of thirty-six to 





REPRESENTING LABOR. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the 
Federation of Labor; John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America; Frank J. Sargent, 
president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen; Theodore J. Shaf- 
fer, president of the Amalgamated 
Iron Workers; James Duncan, 1st 
vice-pres. Am. Fed. of Labor; D. J. 
Keefe, president of the Internationa] 
Association of Longshoremen ; Martin 
Fox, president of the Iron Moulders’ 
Union; James M. Lynch, president 
of the International Typographical 
Union; Henry White, secretary of the 
Garment Workers’ Union; Edward 
FE. Clark, grand conductor of the Or- 
der of Railway Conductors: Walter 
MacArthur, editor Coast Seamen’s 
Journal; James O’Connell, president 
of the Int. Ass’n of Machinists. 


Francis 





THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTY-SIX 


REPRESENTING EMPLOYERS. 


Marcus A. Hanna, United States 
Senator and president of the M. 
A. Hanna Company; Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation; S. R. 
Callaway, president of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Works; Charles A. 
Moore, president of the National 
Tool Company; John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Standard Oil Company; H. 
Vreeland, president of the Metro- 
politan Traction Company; Lewis 
Nixon, of the Crescent Ship-yards; 
William H. Pfahler, of the Abrams- 
Cox Stove Company; J. Krutt- 
schnitt, president of the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company; FE. P. Rip- 
ley, of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railway Company; Marcus 
M. Marks, of the United Association 
of Clothing Manufacturers. 


AT LARGE. 


Grove: Cleveland, former President of the United States; Charles 
Adams, former president of the Union Pacific Railway Company ; 
Henry Codman Potter, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of New 
York, Cornelius N. Bliss, former Secretary of the Interior; Archbishop 
Ireland: Charles W. Eliot, president 
Kiekels, former Comptrolier; John J. McCook; John G. Milburn; Charles J. 
Bonaparte; Oscar S. Straus: and Ralph M. Easley. 


of Harvard University: James 








ent—Presidents Gompers, of the Federation of Labor; 
Sargent. of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen; 


forehand. 


of the Mine Workers’ Union, and others. 
There were many speeches, frank and able, but rea- 
sonable and conciliatory. At this session thé conven- 


the important point of appointing, 


consider the subject of harmonizing 
labor and capital and averting strikes. 
The composition cf this committee is 
so remarkable that we print it in 
full. 

Such members of the committee as 
were in town met on the morning of 
December 18, made Senator Hanna 
their chairman, named themselves The 
Industrial Department of the National 
Civie Association, and issued a state 
ment, saying that the department's 
aim was to promote industrial peace, 
and that it would, “either as a whole 
or by a sub-committee, act when re 
quested as a forum to adjust and de 
cide upon questions at issue between 
workers and their employers, provided. 
in its opinion, the subject is of suffi 
cient importance.” But it will not 
consider abstract industrial problems. 
A committee on by-laws was appoint 
ed at this meeting, and it will report 
a set of by - laws to the executive com 
mittee at a meeting to be held on a 
date late in January to be fixed by the 
chairman. 

The great promise of this effort to 
promote industrial peace is due to the 
prestige of the men who have under- 
taken it. Nothing less than the hope 
of rendering a vital service to indus- 
try and to society could have induced 
such a lot of men to undertake such 
a labor. Mr. Straus quotes Mr. Mitch 
ell as saying that he has seen many 
strikes, but never one that could not 


have been prevented if the employers and those who 
labored for them had got together in conference be- 
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Field Day Practice in the German Army—Cavalry advancing at a Gallop 
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MISS ADELAIDE RANDOLPH 


The most elaborate and largely attended ball in the social history of New York was given by Mr. William C. Whitney, December 


17, 
to introduce his step-daughter, Miss Randolph. 





Seven hundred guests attended 


Photograph by Histed 
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THE WEEK AFTER CHRISTMAS 


When the old toys, having outlived their usefulness, are replaced by the new, the ash-barrels bear a harvest for the less-fortunate 
youngsters of the city. And who doubts but that this—the second stage of the toys’ existence—is the 
more useful one, and that the happiness they then give is the most sincere 
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The Man who Loved Little 


og HE man who loved little children ”—the 

epithet which one of his admirers be- 

stowed on him—is the name that best 

fits Lewis Carroll, the author of Alice’s 

Adventures in Wonderland, a book which 

will remain a child’s classic in literature 
for many a day to come. Certainly the beautiful new 
edition which has just been published, with Peter New- 
ell’s felicitous and humorous illustrations, one of which 
is reproduced herewith, will serve to introduce the book 
to a younger generation that knew not the edition with 
Tenniel’s now obsolete pictures, as it will also rejuve- 
nate the early impressions of those to whom Alice has 
become a delightful memory. The secret of Lewis Car- 
roll’s character and the charm which his personality 
and work had for children lay in the strong and ten- 
der love which he had for them. In the Life and Let- 
ters of Lewis Carroll, published two years ago, one 
comes across frequent entries in his diary, extracts 
from letters, and touching incidents that illustrate 
this beautiful side of his nature. On one occasion we 
find this entry in his diary: ‘“ Spent the afternoon in 
sending off seventy circulars to hospitals, offering 
copies of Alice and the Looking Glass for sick chil- 
dren.” Again, we find him writing to a correspondent: 
“T have been distributing copies to all the hospitals 
and homes I can hear of, where there are sick children 
capable of reading them, and though. of course, one 
takes sume pleasure in the popularity of the books else- 
where, it is not nearly so pleasant a thought to me as 
that they may be « comfort and relief to children in 
hours of pain and weariness.” A passage from a letter 
whieh he wrote to the Rev. F. H. Atkinson, accom- 
panying a copy of Alice for his little daughter Ger- 
trude, is also touching in its self-revelation. After 
referring to some message which Gertrude had sent 
him, he goes on to say: “I think the most precious 
‘message of the kind I ever got from a child I never 
saw (and never shall see in this world) was to the 
effect that she loved me when she read about Alice, 
‘but please tell him, whenever I read that Easter 
letter he sent me I do 
love him.’ She was in 
a hospital, and a lady 
friend who visited 
there had asked me to 
send the letter to her 
and some other sick 
children.” Children 
not only appealed to 
Lewis Carroll because 
he was pre - eminently 


a teacher and a lover 
of the young; they 
also appealed to his 


wsthetie faculties, for 
he was a keen admirer 
of the beautiful in ev- 
ery form. His intense 
admiration for the 
white innocence, and 
his adoration of the 
uncontaminated spirit- 
uality of childhood, 
emerge most clearly 
in Sylvie and Bruno, 
where he dwells con- 
stantly on the gentle- 
ness, the purity, the 
sincerity, and the love 
of his heroine. — In- 
deed, it is fair to say 
that Lewis Carroll un- 
derstood children even 
better than he under- 
stood men and women, 
and this quality of 
childlikeness in his 
own nature perpetually 
renewed his youth, and 
gave him buoyancy to 
throw off the depression 
and feebleness which 
later overtook him. ‘ How wonderfully young your 
brother looks!” were the first words the physician said 
as he returned from the room where 
Lewis Carroll’s body lay, to speak to 
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Bust of Samuel Richardson 


it, and Sir John Tenniel was engaged to illustrate it. 
Three years, to a day, after that memorable row up the 
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Children 


presentation copy of Alice in Wonderland. Once the 
book attracted attenticn, it was taken up rapidly, and 
its popularity has never ceased. It looked, at first, 
as if it were going to have an inauspicious beginning, 
for the whole of the first edition, consisting of two 
thousand copies, was recalled, both author and illus- 
trator condemning it because the pictures had failed 
to come out well. So great and enduring has been the 
popularity of Alice that a recent inquiry into the pop- 
ularity in children’s looks reveals the facet that Alice 
in. Wonderland is still the prime favorite, with 
Through the Looking Glass further down on a list of 
twenty. Through the Looking Glass, which followed 
Alice in Wonderland, has more closely approached the 
qualities of thé original than any of the succeeding 
hooks which Lewis Carroll wrote. An ingenuous com- 
parison of the two books was na‘*vely made by a little 
girl who was asked by the author if she had read them. 
“Oh yes.” she said, “I have read voth of them, and 
1 think *’— more slowly and thoughtfully —‘“ I think 
Through the Looking Glass is more stupid than 
Alice’s Adveytures. Don’t you think so?” 


An intimate knowledge of Lewis Carroll, who in real 
life was the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, and whose 
personality remains as elusive as one of his own math- 
ematical problems, makes plain the fact that there 
was no such extraordinary divergence of disposition 
and habit between the author of Alice in Wonderland 
and of the Determinants and the Algebraical Geome- 
try as is popularly supposed. His was most emphat- 
ically not a dual personality. He was himself respon- 
sible for the arbitrary separation of the two sides of 
his life. ‘The taste for curious and tantalizing puz- 
zles, for the grotesque fantastics of the scientific im- 
agination, as expressed in his books for children, was 
the play-hour which the scholar and mathematician 
gave himself in the precise and serious pursuit of his 
special studies. I remember an incident related of 
Lewis Carroll which indicated the eccentricity of his 
pehavicr in persistently opposing the identification of 
himself as Lewis Car- 
roil. A few months be- 
fore his death, which 
took place on January 
14, 1898, an adventur- 


ous journalist called 
on him, and was _ re- 
ceived with a_ stately 


courtesy in the reverend 
ventleman’s large study, 


lined with books. Af- 
ter a few words had 
been exchanged, the 
visitor explained, that 
he had come to have a 
little chat with him 
about his books,  be- 
lieving that people 


would be greatly inter- 
ested in anything he 
might say, “ especially 
about Alice in Wonder- 
land.” Immediately 
Mr. Dodgson’s affable 
manner completely 
changed, and he seeim- 
ed to tremble’ with 
suppressed feeling, as, 
rising from his seat 
and stuttering painful- 
ly, he dismissed his 
visitor with these 
words: “I cannot con- 
sent to anything in the 
nature of an interview. 
I do not acknowledge 
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Alice aad the Gryphon 


From “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” 


river with Lorina. Alice, and Edith Liddell, the daugh- 
ters of Dean Liddell, Miss Alice received the first 


any book that has not 
my name upon it.” To 


many the name of 
Lewis Carroll does not 
mean anything, and 


few perhaps have read, 
or will ever read, his Life and Letters, but while there 
are children to read Alice in Wonderland, the author 
wiil always be remembered by genera- 
tion after generation as “the man 
who loved little children.” 





the mourners downstairs. 


Carroll’s first child friend 
was Miss Alice Liddell (now Mrs. 
Hargreaves), who, as a girl, was 
one of the chief pleasures of his 
early life at Oxford, and to whom he 
told the tale that was to make him 
famous. The first reference we find 
to this important event is recorded 
in his diary, under date of July 4, 
1862: “I made an expedition up the 
to Godstow with the three Lid- 
We had tea on the banks there, 
and did not reach Christ Church un- 
til half past eight. On which oc- 
casion I teld them the fairy tale of 
Alice’s Adventures — Underground, 
which I undertook to write out for 
Alice.” As will be seen from this 
quotation, the original name of the 
storv was to be Alice’s Adventures 
Underground, Later he changed it to 
Alice’s Hour in Elfland, and, finally, 
twe years later, he fixed on the title 
which the book now bears. When 
he promised to write out the story 
for Miss Alice Liddell he had no 
thought of publishing it, and it was 
at the persuasion of his friend, Dr. 


Lewis 


river 


dells. 








William Hogarth’s house at Chis- 
wick, which was knocked down the 
other day to an English gentleman 
known as Lieutenant-Colonel Shipway 
for £1500, is in good hands, although 
it seemed at first, when the Hogarth 
House Presentation Committee failed 
to raise the money to purchase it, as 
if it were likely to pass into the hands 
of vandals. Since the purchase took 
place, we learn that it is the object 
of the buyer to preserve it as an inter- 
esting memorial of the great satirist 
The best critical and biographical 
work on William Hogarth is Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson’s elaborate and sympa- 
, thetic study of the man and his work. 


A few weeks ago Mr. Anthony 
Hope unveiled a bust of Samuel Rich- 
ardson, the novelist, at the St. Bride 
Foundation Institute. The father of 
Anthony Hope, the Rev. E. C. Haw- 
kins, is the rector of St. Bride, and 
introduced his son at the ceremony. 
There was also present Mr. Aubrey 
Richardson, a descendant of the au- 
thor of Sir Charles Grandison. The 
bust is the gift of Mr. J. Passmore 








George Macdonald, the novelist, that 
he submitted it to a publisher. The 
Messrs. Macmillan agreed to publish 


Hogarth’s Home at Chiswick 


Edwardes, and is the work of Mr. 
George Frampton, A.R.A. 
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MISS .MARGARET HORTON POTTER 
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Miss Potter, the most promising novelist of the Middle West, is to be married on New Year’s Day in Chicago to Mr. John Donald Black. 


Although only twenty years of age, Miss Potter has already written and published three remarkable 
works of fiction, and is at present at work on a fourth 
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The Czar, Grand-Duke Vladimir, and Generals on Parade 


The Russian soldier's uniform is at all times full of color. A group of Russians is always a picturesque sight, and there is no more gorgeous spectacle to be seen in St. Petersburg than the 


passing of the Czar, with his great staff of generals and a brilliant following of aides-de-camp. 


Alongside of the Summer Garden, two squares from the Winter Palace, and separated 


from the Neva only by the houses along the quay, is a vacant space, over twenty acres in extent, known as the Champs de Mars, and used exclusively as a parade-ground. 


About forty thousand men can be assembled in it, and here the great reviews are'held in the spring and autumn and on the occasion of royal visits. 


They are 


always attended by the Czar, by the Grand-Dukes Vladimir, Michael, and Serge, his uncles; by his brother the Czarowitz, and by his cousins in their various 
capacities as commanding officers of different grades; by all the generals of the guard, by the Minister,of War and his staff, and by the military attaches 


of the several embassies and legations. 











Every one is in full uniform, and all are most magnificently mounted on horses of superb mettle 








The Longest Power Transmission in the World 


HE development of electric power from the 

illimitable energy of Niagara has deserved- 

lv attracted the attention of the civilized 

world, but, curiously enough, the work done 

at the Falls is far from affording the best 

illustration obtainable of the success of 
electrical power transmission. 

It is true that current from Niagara Falls is util- 
ized in Buffalo, and contributed in no small- degree 
to the beauties of the nightly spectacle at the Pan- 
American; but if the possibilities of the art were 
to be judged by Niagara alone, then electrical “ trans- 
mission ” would be limited. At some future period the 
great cataract may be harnessed to machinery more 
than forty miles away, but that is the present limit 
there, while every inerease in its electrical output 
finds a great increase in the absorption capacity of 
the enterprises now thronging to the level pla- 
teau from Echota up to Tonawanda. In the mean 
time, out on the Pacific coast, electrical power trans- 
mission is undergeing a development of spectacular 
character, the work far transcending in magnitude 
and importance anything ever before attempted, and 
affording examples for South Africa, India, Latin 
America, and Australia. Fuel has always been scarce 
and costly there, poor imported coal selling up to 
nine or ten dollars a ton. Wood has been of pro- 
hibitive value. Oil has barely yet come within plausi- 
ble consideration for power purposes. But the growing 
industries of California and her increasing popu- 
lation have demanded light, heat, and power, while 
her mines, her fruit groves, and her fields have 
been not less insistent in their cry for the power 
or the water that should render them_ profitable. 
In this emergency the people have naturally lifted 
up their eyes te the Sierras. These, rising inland 
to noble altitudes, have intercepted the moisture-laden 
breezes and fogs from the Pacifie Ocean, and have re- 
turned them to their source in rivers and torrents 
adown the western valleys. The result is, that while 
California irrigation is a familiar story, within the 
last few years the work of power transmission, de- 
pending largely upon the same sources of water-sup- 
ply, has been pushed with even more rapidity and in 
a manner utterly without precedent or example. 
The “furthest north’? in big and bold _ electrical 
engineering has been touched in California, fore- 
shadowing in a striking way the coming of an age 
when. ail the black - coal fields exhausted, the world 
will have to live upon neglected resources of “ white 
coal *-—-the tamed energy of its foaming cascades and 
waterfalls. 

\ glance at the map of California shows, far to the 
northeast of San Francisco Bay, in the counties of 
Yuba and Nevada, the mountain ranges that serve 
as part of the water-shed for the coast, and that rise 
so boldly on the sky-line of a large portion of the 
State. In this region the Bay Counties Power Com- 
pany, a consolidation of older and smaller enterprises, 
has developed and set going power-transmission plants 
which are already furnishing current in sixteen of the 
counties of California, embracing one-half of the pop- 
ulation and three-fifths of the assessed valuation of 





the State. The gentle rain' upon the roof of the cen- 
tral uplands and forests, before it has fed the rivers 
that empty finally through the Golden Gate into 
the heaving bosom of the Pacific, is constrained to 
give up its energy to waiting water-wheels and dyn- 
amos which by modern arts of transmission dehiver 
currents to points two hundred miles apart. From 
the remarkable power-house at Colgate, on the North 
Yuba River, circuits run,;not merely to Oakland, a 
distance of one hundred and forty-two miles, ‘but 
further southward again to San José, forty-two miles 
more, making an actual, transmission of power in 
bulk, over small wires, one hundred and eighty-four 
miles. Indeed, by the tinie this article appears, the 
lines swinging around the southern curve of the San 
Francisco peninsula to Redwood and Burlingame will 
have been put in operation also, making a grand total 
of two hundred and fourteen miles from the humming 
generators concealed in the gorge at the foot of the 
Sierras. When, as recently as 1896, the writer secured 
the use of the Western Union wires to bring a homeo- 
pathic dose of current from Niagara to New York to 
energize a small model at the Electrical Exhibition in 
the Grand Central Palace, not a few well-informed peo- 
ple strove to dissuade him from the foolish purpose. 
The main high-tension circuits to-day of the Bay Coun- 
ties system are over five hundred miles in length, and 
their lines, if all strung'together, would reach from 
Seal Rocks to Coney Island, full three thousand miles. 

The Colgate power plant stands on the north bank 
of the canyon of the North Yuba River, just where 
the famous old Missouri Bar trail crosses from bank 
to bank. ‘The water is bronght to the crest of the 
cliff above the power-house by means of a timber flume 
seven and one-half miles long, drawing its supply 
from the impounded waters further up the canyon. 
It can carry 23,000 cubic feet of water per minute. 
This flume is seven feet wide, six feet deep. and, with 
a‘descent of thirteen feet to the mile, winds tortuously 
around the gorge, following the contour of the moun- 
tains, until, as seen in the engraving, it reaches the 
hig penstock of masonry, from which, at a right 
angle, five anchored iron dnd steel pipes, dipping down- 
ward, then convey the water headlong to the re- 
ceivers and turbines at the foot of the steep incline, 
seven hundred feet below. To those who are accus- 
tomed to the lower “ heads ” of Eastern water-powers, 
this may seem a big drop, Niagara giving a bare two 
hundred feet at its best point, but Colgate is by no 
means the most sensational of the Californian plants 
in this respect. 

The power-house at Colgate is larger than it looks, 
for the five pipes are each thirty feet in diameter 
as they come to the back door, and the structure is 
two hundred and seventy-five feet long by forty feet 
in width. It contains seven generating units of a 
total of 15.009 horse-power, the Risdon water-wheels 
being of Californian make, while the three-phase alter- 
nating-current dynamos liail from the works of the 
Stanley Electric Manufacturing Company in quiet 
Pittsfield. Massachusetts. Three of the huge dynamos 
are of 3000 horse-power each, and are doubtless the 
largest for the purpose driven with horizontal con- 


nection to a water-wheel. The larger units in the plant 
make 285 revolutions per minute, and generate a cur- 
rent at 2400 volts, which would be of little use in 
driving it to the destination so many leagues away. 
But auxiliary appliances known as transformers raise 
the pressure to 40,000 and 60,000 volts, or twice and 
three times as much as the highest transmission press- 
ure used at Niagara. 

The pole lines or circuits that carry the electric 
current are among the most interesting features of 
the whole installation. not only on account of the 
distance traversed and the nature of the country, but 
the high potential that has been resorted to so that 
small wires may be used. Colgate is nothing more 
nor less than a nerve centre, and the electric thrills 
that go tingling from the ganglion are already car- 
rying impulses in some twoscore different directions, 
with such instantaneous control that when a stout 
lady gets on a trolley-car at Oakland the generating 
set in the Yuba Gorge one hundred and fifty miles 
off, with immediate responsiveness, sends out just a 
little more current to give the car an ability equal 
to its increased burden. To be exact, no fewer than 
ferty-one of these circuits radiate from the Colgate 
plant, which, to change the simile, might be compared 
by any one who looks down upon its transmitting net- 
work, from the encircling hills, to a spider at the 
heart of its glistening web of copper and aluminum 
filaments. 

One pole line may be noted as an example, that 
which runs in duplicate, over hill and dale, to Oak- 
land, the dormitory of San Francisco—a double aerial 
track of three wires on each pole for current-flash- 
ing at 40,000 and 60,000 volts, or, say, nearly 600 
times the pressure in the incandescent lamps or fan 
motors in daily use at the consumption end. The 
poles are big Oregon cedar sticks ranging up to sixty 
feet in height, and the wires are held on them safely 
wide apart in an equilateral triangle thirty-six inches 
on a side, on special porcelain insulators, These cir- 
cuits are of copper, but aluminum is also used, and 
with great success. 

These pole lines carry also telephone wires for the 
service of the plant, and represent the utmost reach 
of American skill in. such construction, but they are 
again eclipsed by the unique and mighty span of cir- 
cuit that leaps across the deep and swift waters of 
the famous Carquinez Strait. For various reasons it 
would have been unwise to lay submarine power cable 
here on the hard and triturating bed of the bay, so 
with genuine daring the engineers flung their wires 
across, high in air, in a gigantic curve that is no 
less than 4448 feet between the supporting towers, 
while the actual distance between anchorages and the 
two banks of the strait is one and one-fifth miles. 
The circuit is carried more than 200 feet from the 
surface of the water. 

Many other items of importance might be noted, 
but surely enough has been said to indicate that with 
the work of the Bay Counties Power Company in Cal- 
ifornia begins another epoch in the great era of power 
transmission on the grand scale opened up a brief 
decade ago at Niagara. 
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Building the Bay Counties Power Plant at Colgate, California—Pole Lines across the Mountains Opposite 


2% 
Colgate. Power-House in Canyon of North Yuba River, showing Flume, Pen-stock, and Delivery Pipes 


A REMARKABLE ELECTRIC PLANT 


From which the current is conveyed nearly 200 miles in opposite directions, furnishing power for machines upward of 400 miles apart 
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When the Market-man 


OR those thin-spun souls—fortunately few— 

who count eating a gross function, and feast- 

ing a downright survival of the primitive bar- 

barism, Christmas, as the rest of the world 

keeps it, must be a depressing festival. As 

the last days of the year draw nigh—the 
time for a general taking of observations and the cast- 
ing of all sorts of balanees—it is easier than at other 
times to see how far poor dusty Humanity has to 
journey before it shall arrive upon that sublime 
plane where it can subsist, and do ‘its best and be its 
best, on a diet of reason and high resolve. 

In Christmas week he who should preach the vul- 
garity of victuals would find himself a most unwel- 
come evangel. He would hardly 
attain a following even among 
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the holly, and the cranberries as. red as his cheeks are? 
ls it the lusty squashes, the golden pumpkins, or the 
shiny, bloom-cheeked apples ranged at the tops of 
uptilted barrels? No, it is none of these. You need 
him. That is all. In this greedy world the man 
who has what we want is clothed for the time with 
a beauty that is not his own, and that never outlives 
our need. That is the holiday charm of the market- 
man. 

He has what nobody can get along without, and 
he is King, crowned, in the popular imagination, with 
a Christmas wreath. It doesn’t make much difference 
whether his court is a. fashionable place uptown, a 
tempting booth in Washington or Fulton Market, a 


is King 

to the booths and stands and hucksters’ wagons, and 
the multitudinous small shops in the wards and the 
suburbs? 

In the long night hours, when many honest and 
many dishonest folk are abed, it is far from quiet along 
the North River water-front. In the neighborhood of 
Fulton Street life on the docks is quite apt to be 
at its highest tide. There are dancing lights,’ and 
the air is burdened with the rattle and rumble of 
wagons and the shouts of drivers and clerks and steve- 
dores and checkers. An incessant and murmurous 
procession of hand-trucks moves in and out of the 
shadowy. spacious dock-houses, unloading from rail- 
road barges the incredible number of boxes and crates 
and barrels~ in which fresh fruit 
and vegetables have come from 
the South by rail into Communi- 





dyspeptics. Good will toward 
men, in its last analysis, really 
does mean food and drink; when 
all is said and done, the pleasant- 
est thing you can do to a man 

-or a woman either—is to ask. 
him to dinner. 

And that is probably the reason 
why in New York, where there 
are no roosts creaking under the 
weight of fat fowls, no pompous 
turkey in the barn- yard court 
ing the selection of himself for 
sacrifice, no cellar bins of vege- 
tables and smiling fruit, no atties 
with nuts spread out to dry, this 
last week of the year marks the 
apotheosis of-the market-man. For 
fifty weeks gone by, whatever his 
special commodity, he has been 
only a necessary but uninterest- 
ing automaton, whose unpleasant 
personality seemed expressed, 
mostly, in the prompt and appall- 
ing bills he shot home to you at 
the first of every month. Now is 
his hour of grace and exaltation, 
when he gets up and beams, and 
takes his place among the major 





. 





paw, Jersey City, and Hoboken. 
Every one hurries, for these prod- 
ucts-of far-away gardens are per- 
ishable enough, and must be dis- 
tributed to numberless small mar- 
kets between the Battery and the 
Bronx in time to be displayed by 
sunrise. Go on up the river to 
the oyster-docks, where sloops and 
schooners from Cape Cod and Vir- 
ginia and Far Rockaway and the 
Sound shores are discharging their 
cargoes, and the click of the open- 
er’s knife never ceases night or 
day. From there it is only a step 
to Gansevoort Market, the great 
open square which, when its wag- 
ons freighted with foodstuffs are 
there, reminds one of nothing so 
much as the teeming, tumultuous 
caravansérai of an Oriental city 
on a market-day. 

Do you think the butchers are 
idle? Go on up town to the big 
abattoirs and_ refrigerators all 
along the river in the vicinity of 
Forty - fifth Street, where they 
kill and dress huge Texas beeves, 








deities. 

To New York, which all the 
rest of the land says makes a god 
of its stomach. Christmas, aside 
from the giving of gifts, certain- 
ly means the eating of mighty dinners by everybody 
who ean get them. The American conception of Christ- 
mas, anyway, is an Anglo-Saxon affair. What the 
time suggests. ideally, to this town, is not the Judean 
plain, with shepherds tending their flocks under a 
starlit sky. It is not a manger and a lowly Lord. 
Rather it is outward cold and inward warmth; the 
round-bellied German Santa Claus, shaking the white 
flakes from his beard; the wind in the great chimney, 
and swift flames leaping up; the fragrant noggin 
and the brown. savory bird. It is full, and there- 
fore happy, people; it is holly and mistletoe, old north- 
ern castles and snow-cloaked forests of pine, chilled 
and way-weary travellers’at the gate, waiting to be 
ushered into © warmth, 
and light, and _ jollity, 


East Side Residents on Market Day [ 


snug shop in the German settlements in Williamsburg, 
a push-cart on ‘the fetid, swarming East Side, or a 
truck in * Paddy’s Market” in Ninth Avenue, where 


flaring torches, all along the curb, shine upon a 


strenuous crowd of hard and hungry faces. The pop- 
ulace flocks to him, and fights for his notice, and goes 
away elate. He has gathered from many climes, for 
a whole year, in effect, that this populace might feast 
royally on one memorable day. Every Christmas table 
is a monument to him—short-lived, to be sure, but 
glorious. Meats, fish, fruits, green. groceries, dry 
groceries, whatever his line, he is the market-man, 


“and there is not a table in the town, at holiday-time, 


to which he has not made the four quarters of the 


and sheep, and porkers, and 
where, too, there is the eternal 
groan of wagons taking away the 
red meat. It is the same on the 
Kast River side, at many points. 
They are busy at the slaughter and the shipping. In 
the small hours lights blink in the great markets, and 
New York’s breakfast is in the first stage of prepara- 
tion, though New York, fast asleep, does not know 
it. At Fulton Market stanch fishing - smacks from 
storm-swept New England and the Jersey shore are 
tugging at their moorings, as if eager to be gone with 
the departing and covetous tide, and in the sloppy 
precincts of the fish-house sturdy fish-mongers — as- 
tounding figures in long coats and prodigious boots— 
are barrelling up for. delivery sea-food of every sort 
and description. The smell of fish is heavy’on the 
air for blocks. 

Leng before it is daylight buyers come from the 
hotels and big restau- 
rants, picking and choos- 
ing, with their wagons 





and, chief of all, a gen- 
erous and smoking board. 

And what would be- 
come of it all without 
the market-man? 

He is the king-pin and 
pivot of the whole 
Christmas concern. The 
consciousness of mastery 
has made him great. He 
can make or mar the 
day, and he knows it. 
But the prevailing gocd- 
will has made him mer- 
ciful. Suppose you have 
treated him shabbily all 
the year? If he were not 
a simon-pure Christmas 
spirit he could spoil your 
Christmas dinner by 
sending you one of his 
toughest turkeys, and 
could chuckle for a year 
to come, over his com- 
plete revenge; for do 
you think it could make 
any difference how many 
gorgeous presents you re- 
ceived in the morning if 
nightfall saw you _toil- 
ing, under the expectant 
eyes of a dozen of your 
family and friends, over 
an obdurate and ropy old 








at the doors, and men 
ready to hustle the stuff 
out and away. 

In the old New York 
markets, by this time, 
the stands and counters 
are dressed up, and so is 
the market-man, in a 
fresh white apron, or a 
duster that comes to 
his heels.. The city is 
awake and ravenous. In 
all the river streets the 
sidewalks are blockaded 
with great heaps of 
things to eat. Inside 
and outside the markets, 
as far as you can see, are 
butter and eggs, apples, 
pears, bananas, oranges, 
potatoes, cabbages, ducks 
wild and tame, fat geese, 
and chickens, grouse, 
quail, and woodcock, the 
staple meats in amazing 


quantity, fish, lobsters, 
scollops, and mussels, 
and turkeys, turkeys, 


turkeys, until one is con- 
vineed that the gobbler 
and not the eagle should 
be stamped on all the 
coin of the realm. 

Inside the market, un- 








bird? Let us then be- 
lieve that the market- 
man is a true and sim- 
ple Christian, and we 
shall understand him as 
we see him at this glad 
season, in markets all over town. Why “ him’? 
Because at Christmas-time a!l market-men look alike 
to me, whether they be tall or short, old or young, 
light or dark. 

You wonder what can have changed him so. Is 
it the radiant smile he wears? No; that same smile 
has been frozen on his obsequious face for vears. Is 
it his snowy apron? No; he has always been spick- 
and-span, for it is part of his business. Is it his 
surroundings—his setting, so to speak—the cheering 
array of plump-bosomed, waxen turkeys, all straight 
in line as a company of West Point cadets, so straight 
that a string drawn across would touch every breast- 
bone, without deflection? Is it the bright green of 


A Washington Market Interior 


globe contribute. Itemize your own dinner, between 
apéritif and cognac, and see what a lesson in geogra- 
phy, foreign and domestic, it teaches. Whence the oys- 
ters, the flesh, the herbs, the macaroni, the oil, the nuts, 
the spices? What is the blend of your after-dinner cof- 
fee? In how many lands have tawny men “ swynked and 
laboured with ye handes,” under burning suns, to make 
this aroma to your liking? What people, of what strange 
tongues, have grown and gathered all these things 
for the market-man? Of course only the encyclopedia 
could begin to tell; but you? Have you any idea of 
the stupendous mechanism that continually, and most 
notably at Christmas-time, fills the markets of this 
noisy New York with foodstuffs, and distributes them 


der the brilliant lights, 
and in the covered side- 
walk spaces all round it, 
there is a slow - moving 
and eager crowd, filling 
its baskets and arms with packages. What is going 
to be done with all these mountains of food which are 
melting away so fast? Whither, and to whom? This 
rushing, unresting world that they call a city renews 
itself from day to day, and at Christmas-time it all 
becomes very like an orgy. 

By-and-by,, when Christmas and New-Year’s have 
come and gone, there are only the leavings, the débris, 
and the market-man. His smile is undiminished, un- 
dimmed; his pockets are heavy with dollars, but his 
crown is withered and sere. Clear the scenes for the 
doctor with his black bag, the druggist with his pepsin 
and his calomel. But fate cannot harm New York. It 
will have dined! 
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On Thursday afternoon the wagons loaded with produce 
The buildings in the 
hy of inspection by the curious sight-seer 


The Farmers’ Market at Gansevoort and West Streets is unique. 
begin to arrive, and at sunrise on Friday business is under way, and generally continues all day. 
background constitute the new West Washington Market, and are equally wort 
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AN AFTERNOON THRONG AT TWENTY 


Few more animated scenes are to be beheld in any large city of Twenty-third Street any bright afternoon. 
the world than that which is unfolded to the spectator who stands procession of cars north, south, edst, 
for a moment at the junction of Fifth Avenue, Broadway, and public and private carriages crowd tBe t 
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ENTY-THIRD STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 


any bright afternoon. Not only is there a constant of these streets is not without attendant difficulty and risk. Yet 
north, south, edst, and west, but all manner of the ever-alert officers handle the multitude with promptness and 
arriages crowd tBe thoroughfares, and the crossing care, and serious accidents are seldom recorded 
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HE craze for the popular novel in dramatic 

form is now at its height in New York, 

with Mr. Mansfield in “ Beaucaire,” Mr. 

Daiton in * The Helmet of Navarre,” and 

Miss Virginia Harned in “ Alice of Old 

Vincennes.” If anything can discourage 
the budding authors of the day and keep them from 
entering into the profession of letters at all, we should 
think that a course of treatment requiring attendance 
upon these three dramatic efforts would satisfactorily 
accomplish it. The fear that they might in any way 
be held responsible for the dramatization of their own 
good work, if these productions are fair samples of 
what a writer may expect at the hands of the dra- 
matist, would give them pause, and lead them to turn 
their aspirations into other than literary channels. 
We have no wish to say aught in disparagement of the 
sincere efforts of actors and managers to provide the 
public with a kind of entertainment which is most to 
its liking, but the public itself has some rights in lit- 
erature which should be respected. A good book is 
written. The genius of its author is recognized, and 
upon it the public seis the seal of its approval. It 
registers a verdict by which its 
taste is to be judged, and then 


In * Beaucaire,” for various reasons, we find the 
crux of our compiaint. When Mr. Tarkington’s book 
appeared it was noted as an exceptionally nice bit of 
literature. He told a dramatically interesting story 
with an artistry which was most appealing. With 
a plot that would have justified a volume of five hun- 
dred pages, Mr. Tarkington saved his words and _ his 
reader’s time, and demonstrated his own artistic sense 
by unravelling its complications in little more than 
one hundred pages. Every character in the book was 
clean-cut and true. There was not a bit of * talk” 
about it, and Monsieur Beaucaire was invested with a 
fascination that easily made for him a place among 
the favorite characters of fiction. Rapidly told, even 
to the verge of nervousness, the story of Beaucaire 
reached a climax utterly unexpected, and yet so dra- 
matic and so trve as to convey to the reader’s mind 
the impression that the author was a master of his 
craft and had the courage of his artistic convictions. 
It was a simple. natural, dramatic story of love and 
adventure from’ beginning to end, in which no false 
note entered, in which the stressful moments were 
handled with a notable delicacy, and wherein there 





is a man of fine physical presence, of tireless activity, 
and he has an agreeable delivery, but he lacks repose, 
end as Ltienne de Mar he seemed rather to thrust him- 
self through trouble than to win his way out of dif- 
ficulty hy crait. His conception of his réle suggested 
the idea that Mr. Dalton regarded Htienne as a sort 
of sixteenth-century football-player. When he fenced, 
his rapier was used more like a bludgeon or a lance 
than like a sword, and when his enemies fell before 
him one thought rather of the solar-plexus blow than 
ot the delicate home-thrust of the master of the foils. 
The Bowery atmosphere of the dramatization was not 
disturbed by the work of the other actors, and save the 
very comic impersonation of Henry of Navarre by Mr. 
Erlynne. who appeared to consider this plumed knight 
the original ancestor of David Warfield’s Hebrew ped- 
dler, there was nothing notable in the effort of the sup- 
porting company. 


was not much better off, and the réle of Alice 

cannot be considered as among her successes. 
Where the precise fault lay it is hard to say, but 
we venture to think that if Miss 

Harned will stick to her own 


Me HARNED, in “ Alice of Old Vincennes,” 





there comes along an actor 01 
a manager who sees profit in the 
popularity of the book. Some- 
body is employed to dramatize 
it. It is heralded far and wide 
as a stage version of the popu- 
lar story, and the public flocks 
to see—something totally differ- 
ent. All the literary charm of 
the story is gone. All the deli- 
cacy of theme is dissipated. The 
subtleties that one perceives, but 
does not read, the little things 
that come. between the lines 
these are destroyed utterly. The 
fresh, sweet atmosphere of the 
author's art’ becomes the stale, 
fetid breathing of artifice, and 
the dramatic possibilities of 
peace and quiet are ignored that 
stress, conflict, and unrest may 
be exalted to climacteric heights. 
The process finds its parallel in 
nothing quite so much as in the 
method of the confidence - man 
who sells a bar of gilded brass 
for a golden’ brick, and the 
drama, literature, art, and pub- 
lie all suffer loss. The drama 
suffers loss because by encour 
agement of this style of play we 
discourage the more original 
achievement of those who are 
dramatic rather than literary 
artists. Literature suffers be- 
cause its catchpenny devices are 
exalted to the abasement of the 
subtler things which make it 
literature. Art suffers because 
it is lost in the transmutation 
from printed page to play- 
house, and the publie loses not 
only in prestige as the possessor 
of literary taste and = discrimi- 
nation, but in actual time and 
nervous energy wasted upon wit- 
nessing the maltreatment of its 
favored book. 
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mannerisms, and not conscious- 
ly or unconsciously adopt those 
of Miss Viola Allen, her prestige 
will not suffer. Miss Harned is 
too advanced in her art to act 
the hoiden successfully, and she 
is better suited to a part wherein 
the psychological rather than 
the physical emotions are most 
called into play. When one re- 
calls her sterling impersonation 
of Trilby, and the fine quality 
of her work as Rautendelein in 
Hauptmann’s “Sunken Bell,” 
one regrets the hour in which 
she was induced to essay the 
role of Alice. She is, in short, 
too good for it, and_ therefore 
not equal to it. Furthermore, 
Miss Harned needs, as much as 
any actress upon our stage, a 
support that is adequate to her 
own accomplishments. She was 
never designed to star alone, but 
rather to shine among the 
brightest in a constellation. In 
* Alice of Old Vincennes” she 
lacks this aid to success. 


T the Herald Square The- 
A atre, however, we find a 
supreme art, which, 
granting that all our objections 
as to the quality of the play 
should be set aside in a consid- 
eration of the acting, is de- 
lightful to contemplate. Had 
Mr. Mansfield’s conception of 
Beaucaire been that of the 
book, rather than’ that of the 
play, no fault could be found 
with his work. If one had not 
read the book possibly the charm 
of Beaucaire would not have 
been missed when Mr. Mansfield 
shows him to us. The majesty 
of the Prince is present in ev- 
ery movement the actor makes 











The offences of the plays we 
have in mind at this moment 
differ in degree, but not in kind. 
* Alice of Old Vincennes ” and 
“ The Helmet of Navarre” never 
ranked high as literary achievements. They were mere 
stiecesses, but they possessed undeniable virtues. The 
first was an interesting picture of life at a certain 
period of American history, and Mr. Thompson’s ef- 
fort seemed rather to be to give us an impression of 
#t moment than to tell a story which should make a 
gallery-god shout: yet Mr. Rose’s dramatization of Mr. 
Thompson's story almost wholly ignores this vital 
phase of the author’s work, to give us in its stead a 
bit of weak and unconvineing melodrama. The reali- 
ties which made life at that time interesting to us 
are subordinated to a consideration of impossibili- 
ties which are alleged to have made life at that time 
difficult to the people who then lived, and those who 
by their liking for “ Alice of Old Vincennes” as a 
hook are lured to the playhouse find nothing there 
to justify the promise of their expectations. The 
same is true of “The Helmet of Navarre.’ Who 
would ever have expected the Century Magazine and 
the Bowery to meet on a common plane? Yet here 
we have a serial from the pages of that elevated peri- 
odical transformed into the sort of thing that Chuck 
Connors would enjoy and the patrons of the old Bow- 
ery Theatre would have considered unrivalled. We 
do not object to the thing that Chuck Connors would 
enjoy, nor do we deprecate for an instant the taste 
of the old Bowery audiences. In its own way this 
taste was easily justified, and not a man with any of 
the boy left in him but will confess to a sneaking 
liking for that sort of thing; but when one asks for 
champagne one does not like to be served with beer, 
and when one receives the beer in a champagne-bot- 
tle with a champague label one has a right to protest. 


*“*Alice of Old Vincennes,”’ with Virginia Harned 


was none of that straining after melodramatic effect 
which has marred so many other romances of recent 
years. In the hands of Mr. Mansfield such a_ book, 
one would think, would receive the treatment it merit- 
ed, for this actor, perhaps more than any other on our 
stage to-day, is the person who would most appreciate 
the qualities which made Mr. Tarkington’s work so 
deservedly popular. Jf Mr. Mansfield has stood for 
anything he has stood for art, and he has shown at 
times a courage in the outspoken advocacy of his prin- 
ciples that has not added to his personal popularity. 
The disappointment, then, is all the greater when we 
ge to see “ Beaucaire,” and find, instead of the de- 
licious little story, a five-act play in which every prin- 
ciple which made the story good is violated, and in 
the culminating point of which the author is_ re- 
versed and a finely dramatic moment is lost to meet 
the demands of a mawkish sentimentality. If Beau- 
caire had been the garrulous dancing-master that he 
is made to appear at the Herald Square Theatre, he 
would never have won his way into the hearts of men 
and women who read of him first in Mr. Tarkington’s 
pages, and all of Mr. Mansfield’s great art cannot in- 
vest this caricature with that sweet reasonableness 
which is necessary to the successful interpretation of 
his character. 


Navarre ” and “ Alice of Old Vincennes,” there 
is not much to be said either in praise or dis- 
praise. Mr. Charles Dalton, the “ star” of the former, 
is a new aspirant for public favor, on Broadway, at 
least, and, suitably cast, he might win much of this. He 


CC Savarse? the acting in “The Helmet of 


—a condition by which the 
mutilation destroys the element 
of mystery which gave much of 
its charm to Mr. Tarkington’s 
story. The audience is let into 
the secret of Beaucaire’s royal birth at the outset, and 
so it is proper that Mr. Mansfield should be the Duke 
and not the Hair-Dresser from the very first. The 
garrulity of the disguised royalty is well carried off by 
the actor’s well-known talents in declamation—talents 
which in Henry V. almost sufficed to offset the 
pageantry of that production. And it is just here, we 
think, that both dramatist and artist have been tempt- 
ed to their fall. Mr. Mansfield has too recently shaken 
off the robes of a regal recitationist’ to be willing to 
descend at one leap to the depths of simplicity of speech 
and of manner which a proper conception of the real 
Beaucaire weuld have required; and the dramatist, 
perceiving all the strenuous, and none of the subtle, 
side of the actor’s art, has cut the dramatic cloth ac- 
cordingly. Nevertheless, the mantiness of the Prince 
is all there: he makes an excellent fighter and a suf- 
ficiently amoreus lover, and in every step that he takes 
and in every word that he speaks the splendid artistry 
of Mr. Mansfield is evident. The supporting company 
is adequate, and no more. Miss Letitia Fairfax as 
Lady Maru Carlisle is sweet and winsome, but fails of 
those impressively imperious qualities which her name 
suggests. The minor réles are satisfactorily done, and 
the stage setting and costuming are of the usual Mans- 
fie'dian lavishness of beauty and historical accuracy 
oi detail. 

Had “ Beaucaire” come to us as an abstract dra- 
matic proposition, with no _ forerunning literary 
achievement as its lure. it might be received with ac- 
claim. Coming as it does as a mutilation of a fine 
book, the ointment of one’s enjoyment is seriously af- 
fected by a fly of unusual magnitude. 
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MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


Whose appearance in the title roles of “Tess” and “ Becky Sharp” gave her a national reputation as an actress of great emotional 
strength. Mrs. Fiske is now at the head of her own company—in her own play-house, the Manhattan 
Theatre—where she is appearing in “‘The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch” 
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You never seen one out on top of de stoige dat wouldn’t look like thoity cents by de side of ours 


Chimmie Fadden: At the Roseleaf Ball 


NE day Mr. Paul-was to our house waiting 
for de folks to come home from a drive, and 
he sends Perkins, de butler, for me. Dat 
makes Perky croisy, for I cops de tips. Mr. 
Paul was looking like he had no fren on 
eart but a yeller dog, and had lost de dog. 

* Chames,” he says, “if Mr. Van Courtlandt’s cellar 
has not suspended payment I shall ask you to cash 
my draft dereon for one small bottle. Me mental 
vision,” he says, “is o’ereast by a poiple cloud, which 
may be dissipated by de laughter of de peasant goils 
of France—which de same is de sound of bubbles burst- 
ing in a glass,” he says. 

“What t’ell!” I tinks. 

[I fetches de bot, and Mr. Paul looks tru a glass wit 
one eye, like he was rubbering to see de laughing 
goils. Den he says: 

* As a fren of mine once observed, ‘de times is out 
of joint.’ I’ll not mention me fren’s name, for he is 
not popular in our set, and if I was known to know 
nim.” he says, “I would lose de ’steem of polite so- 
ciety. 

* New York.” he says, “is no longer a community; 
it is a Union Railway station. ‘ Hotels to de right 
of you; teeatres to de left of you; stock-tickers in front 
of you, loidies and gents! Twenty minutes for refresh- 
ments, amusements, and business! Step lively, please! 
Bote gates! All aboard!’ 

* Dat’s New York, Chames.” 

‘Sure.” I says. “It has two left feet.” 

“Tt has notting dat is natural,” he says. “ De so- 
cial graces are as dead as Queen Anne, and more 
forgot. To be able to converse is to invite suspicion 
of caring for books, music, painting. Deadly!” he says. 
“ Private entertainment is a lost art, remembered only 
to be hissed. A loidy, now, shudders at de task of tak- 
ing care of a dinner party, after de dinner, witout 
de aid of some noxious little tenor, a rag-time pest, 
or a English mon’logist. A stag dinner witout de 
artful help of a person in skirts who can—and does 

-kick de hat off de tallest guest, would be hooted,” 
he savs. 

* Police!” T says. 

“ Dere is now no use,” he says, “ for old-fashioned 
mugs like me, brung up in de idea dat New York had a 
society wort cult’vating for its own sake, not for de 
sake of invitations to country places, golf clubs, polo 
grounds. hunt meets, house parties, yacht cruises, or 
summer cottages. New York is now a social clear- 
ing-house, whose banks all do business out of town,” 
he savs. 

Sometimes Mr. Paul talks like a piece in de poiper; 
and if T pulls de plug from anodder pint he gets woise. 
So IT pulls de plug, and he goes on wit his stunt. 

* Consider me own case, Chames,” he says. “ I’m 
still able to ride ’cross country, if de fences are not 
over five feet; LT walks to de polls every election; I 
can read fine print witout de aid of glasses—except 
historical novels, den I needs a glass or two—has 
never had de doctor or de spepsia, yet I’m a has-been. 
In my vounger days honest folks was content always 
to live in dere own houses; good people gave dancing 
parties in town, and were not ashamed of it; hostesses 
could get husky men to dance wit dere goils witout 
de aid of knock-out drops. How is it now?” says he. 

“On de bum,” says T. 

* Now.” says he, “we lives anywhere but at home; 
give dancing parties for school-girls only; and a young 
nan passed eighteen would die of appleplexie cha- 





grin”—is dose woids willy-wonders? What!—* if 
asked to dance ’cept at a hunt ball, a barn party, a 
bubble dinner, a golf tea, or someting besides a plain, 
old-fashioned dancing party. I’m de only plain dancing 
party dere is left. Was dat Miss Fannie what just 
came in?” f 

“No,” I says, taking a peep into de hall. “It was 
Duchess, who was out getting masks for me and her 
to wear to de bal maskay of de Roseleaf Social Outing 
and Life-saving Club.” 

“Dat’s 2 winsome name,” he says. “ Where do you 
give your ball?” 

I told him de ball was give in de hal] over de res- 
taurant kept by de goil fren of Duchess and her hub- 
by, de chef what I was telling you of. Mr. Paul taut 
a while, den he says, “ Chames, I shall go to your 
ball wit a loidy who has de wit to ’preciate de situ- 
ation and act according.” 

Listen: dat knocked me. I tumbled in a minute 
dat de loidy he meant was de Wily Widdy, for she’s 
de one Mr. Paul travels wit on larks like dis. I was 
leary of troubie of me own if she went, but I couldn’t 
tell Mr. Paul de reason, so I just says, “ On your way, 
sir!” I says. “ Folks don’t go to our ball; only loidies’ 
maids, valets, butlers, barkeeps and dere steadies, 
and de likes of such.” 

He*seen I was up against it, so he says, “I has no 
intention to go to your ball in propria persona,” which 
was his very langwudge. 

“You'll go in a mask, sir, if you go at all, for dere 
is no impropria personas tet in. But about de loidy?” 
I says, for I was dead leary of her. 

“Oh,” he says, “ we shall preserve our incogniter.” 

“You can’check your incogniter wit your hats,” I 
says. 

Den de folks come home, and I chases. Say, I was 
croisy, for fair. It was dis way: Whiskers had give me 
a tip, on de quiet, for a couple of tickets to de ball for 
him and a sporty old boy from Boston what was in 
town. I know me business, and I knew dat dere 
would be someting doing, but notting in it for me, if 
Whiskers saw de Widdy at de ball wit Mr. Paul. 
Duchess might put me wise how to get out of de 
trouble, but if I told her Whiskers was going I’d have 
to yield up de tip he give me. So I only tells her Mr. 
Paul was going, and she laughs and says, “In a 
minute.” 

I asks her about dis “ incogniter” Mr. Paul was 
telling of. and she says it was a college woid what 
meant “ dignity.” 

“ All right, den,” [ says. “Mr. Paul would preserve 
his dignity if a goat was chasing him while he was 
chasing his own hat.” 

Well, de fat and de lean of it is dis: Just as me 
and Duchess was starting de grand march at de ball 
I seen Mr. Paul and a loidy come in and go to a little 
table at one end of de hall, and sit down, all on de dead 
quiet. 

“ Who’s de loidy?” I asks Duchess, to make sure. 

“De Wily Widdy,” she says. “1’d know her shape 
if she was dressed in a flour-sack. Anyway, dat’s de 
same lace mask and domino she wore in de play.” 

“ All right,” I says. “ Let her go, Mrs. Gallagher. 
I hopes notting explodes.” 

Say, de Roseleafers is de best bunch of dancers what 
ever came down Main Street, and some of de goils is 
strawberries at high kicking. I ain’t so woise at de 
game meself. Well, Duchess and me, de chef and his 
wife, me fren de barkeep and his steady, and Maggie 


de -house-maid and her steady was doing a French 
quadrille, and you never seen one out on top of de 
stoige dat wouldn’t look like thoity cents by. de side 
of ours. : 

I seen dat Mr. Paul and de Widdy was having de 
time of dere life, piping de game, and I was hoping 
dat Whiskers and his sporty fren from Boston was lost 
in de Tenderloin. when I near drops dead. A couple 
of gazeaboos, who’d been watching de dance, yells 
“Bravo!” when we was done, and I knowed it was 
dose two geezers! 

Duchess heard, too, and she gives me a look, and 
says, “ Mon Dieu! if M’sieu Van Courtlandt recognizes 
de Widdy, M’sieu Paul will have to stop calling at 
our house, for sure!” she says. 

“Go chase him away,” I says. 

“T cannot!” she says, and she was in de foist scare 
I ever seen her have. “He seen de quadrille, and he 
may tink it was too lively for his daughter’s maid to 
dance. How could hé got here?” she says. 

““T wonder?” says I. 

I knowed Mr. Paul was de only hope, so I goes to 
him and tells him de lay-out. Honest, Mr. Paul looks 
a bit woozy, too. 

“Dere is reasons, Chames,” he says, “why Id 
somewhat radder have de small-pox dan have Mr. Van 
Courtlandt—under de circumstances.” 

Say, I knowed dat was right, all right. I knowed 
it righter dan he did. But I had to give him a jolt 
to make him get action, so I says—pretending not 
to know who she was—‘ Couldn’t your loidy fren steer 
him away?” 

“Steer who?” says de Widdy. 

“ Whiskers,” I says. 

She yelled murder, and I seen her face get red tru 
de black lace. 

Maggie de house-maid comes running up, not know- 
ing who I was talking wit, and she says, “ For de love 
of heaven, Chimmie, get rid of Whiskers if you has 
to bounce him!” 

Den Duchess sails up, and she says dere will soon 
be a riot if Whiskers’ sporty fren don’t stop getting 
gay. “M’sieu Van Courtlandt,” she “says, “tinks de 
quadrille was danced by professionals, and he is hunt- 
ing for you to order it done again. If he knows you 
and me and Maggie was in dat set we all gets dis- 
charged!” 

“ Hully chee!” I says. -“ We is up against it 

“We is!” says de Widdy, wit a gasp. 

Mr. Paul was shaking wit laughing, and he ‘says, 
“Dis is a case where we can’t move Mike Homet, so 
we must move de mountain. Hortense,” he says, “ you 
go home wit dis loidy in my carriage. Chames, you 
take Maggie home. I'll take de small-pox,” he says. 

We four chases. 

De next day IT seen Mr. Paul, and after he taut a 
long time, he says, “ Chames, in de course of some ar- 
tistic lying done by me and Mr. Van Courtlandt, ex- 
plaining our presence at de ball, I learned de trut dat 
he got his ticket from you. Was dat why you didn’t 
want me to go?” 

“Not you,” I says—* de loidy.” 

“Why de loidy?” he says. 

“ Recause,” I says, “ when I give Whiskers de tickets, 
he give me a message to de Widdy dat he couldn’t 
dine wit her last evening because he had to go to a 
meeting of de Reform Club.” 

Listen: Mr. Paul didn’t say a woid; but he looked 
like he wanted to say a woid—one woid. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE MUTINY OF AUSTIN TREDENNIS 


THINK the men were all inclined to be a little 

sulky ‘about the delay and the loss of Davie 

Veitch, who, though in years little more than a 

callant, was yet lively and mirthful of his mood 

and inclined to be a good soldier by nature. keep- 

ing all about him in humor on the march with 
his whistling and snatches of song. But I told them 
of the necessity for putting so famous a person as 
Hector Faa’s daughter into a place of safety (for after 
she was gone I saw no harm in revealing her identity), 
and enlarged upon the news that Joyce had brought 
from Kirkeudbright—to wit, that Dick of the Isle 
and Harry Polwart were lying, not in the common pris- 
on, or Thieves’ Hole, but in the much more easily bro- 
ken stronghold of Maclellan’s Wark. 

In a way and for the nonce the Levellers had accepted 
me as their leader, because it was I who had summoned 
them, but, for all that, they did not permit me to be 
present at any of their private colloquys. So when 
they desired to speak apart, Robin Galtway, a fine old 
cottier from the wilder uplands of Rerrick, would 
touch his brow to us with something of a seafaring 
reverence that proved him one who in his time had set 
his Majesty’s revenue laws at defiance upon many a 
smuggling brig. 

And so it happened now. The Levellers drew _ to- 
gether in a little hollow place near a burn that flows 
by the ruins of an ancient castle, and Jasper Jamie 
and I were left alone on the drove road. 

“Can they mean to betray us?” asked Jasper Jamie 
of me, in a low voice. For Jasper, though bold in 
action, never had any, great head-piece to boast of, and 
Was, moreover, cautious and rash in the wrong places. 

“ Betray us! no, you gomeril!” cried I. “ They only 
want to talk over their plans with some freedom. For 
what is, after all, a holiday frolic to you and me, being 
our tathers’ sons, may very easily turn out a hanging 
matter to every man of them. We want Marion, and 
if we do not get her by force—why, we will make her 
leave gallivanting, put on her proper petticoats, and 
do our best to shame the sheriff into setting her at lib- 
erty. For this Harry Polwart of theirs (to be candid) 
we do vot care a doit. He may hang for it, as far as 
either of us cares. We are not Levellers any more than 
we are Papists, and these fellows do well not to trust 
their secrets to us.” 

While we were thus talking old Robin came back to 
us, and said, with another touch of his forelock: 
“ Sirs, it will not do for any of us lads to be seen in 
Kirkevdbright or in the neighborhood before dark. 
We have agreed, therefore, to make for a certain howe 
that we ken o', nigh to the Buckland Burn, and lie 
tnere safely till nicht, when, if ve bring us news of 
good heart, we will make oor attempt.” 

“Very well, Robin,” said I. ‘ My friend and T have 
the matter just as much at heart as any of you. We 
will go over to the Buckland Burn and lie hid with 
you.” 

“The lads were thinkin’,” said Robin, “ that 
maybes, gin your honors were willin’, ye might slip 
doon to the toon and kind oc’ see how things were 
faa’in’ oot. There’s nocht again’ ony either o’ you, and 
ye micht mak up to some o’ the sojer officers and hear 
what their dispositions were to be for the nicht. That 
wad help us maist michtily.” 

It was indeed none so ill thought on, and though at 
the first blush it seemed rather a mean errand for a 
laird’s son thus to be little better than a spy, yet as 
it was for Marion’s sake (and indirectly for my mo- 
ther’s and Grisel’s), [ nodded a quick acquiescence. 

“Where shall I find you on your return?” I asked 
Robin Galtway. 

“ f was bidden not to tell ye.” he said, “ but to send 
vin o’ the lads to meet ye on the highway. Yet I wad 
lippen my life on the faith o’ your faither’s son, sir. 
Ye wad never sell them that hae trusted ye into the 
hands o° their enemies. Ye will find us when ye like 
amang the birks aneath the auld Castle 0’ Bombie.” 

Jasper Jamie and I went our ways down to the an- 
cient burgal town of Kirkeudbright. where it was our 
hap at the door of the Red Lion to meet with young 
Theo Gunter, lounging against the lintel-post of the inn. 

“Hola, young Rathan!” he cried, for we knew each 
other of old at the college of Edinburgh: * whither 
away’? To see this fine young woman from the wilds? 
Well, I do not wonder. Ah! by-the-way, is she not 
the same who nursed you in your imprisonment? By 
my faith, a romance all ready made! <A fine chance 
this to show your gratitude, Master Maxwell. only, 
alas! you come a day after the fair!” 

* How so, sir?” I asked him, indignantly. For Theo 
Gunter was a fellow whom I despised ever since the 
time I could button my own breeches. He never 
could speak honestly concerning any woman—no, not 
about his own sister—but always with a jest and a 
sidelong look that I hated worse than the devil. 

“How so?” he laughed. Secause you must wait 


till your betters are served, my fine lad—escaped pris- 
oner, grateful for your deliverance, though you be! 
You are a laird’s son, it is true, like myself. °Tis 
well enough! But hark to this: There is a King’s son 
before vou! What think you of that?” 

“A King’s son!” quoth I, amazed, and thinking of 
Joyce on her way to the safety of Isle Rathan with 





honest Davie Veitch for a companion. ‘ What mean 
you by talking of a King’s son in connection with 
Joyce Faa?” 

““T mean the thing I say!” cried young Gunter, clap- 
ping his hands at my discomfiture. ‘‘ He is with her 
now—General George Fitzgeorge, no less, command- 
ing his Majesty’s forces in Scotland. If he is not a 
King’s son his mother is more than usually belied.” 

I turned me about and looked at Jasper, and Jasper 
looked at me. His mouth formed the word “ Marion ” 
so clearly that I could almost hear him speak it. 

Throwing the reins of our beasts to the hostler of 
the Red Lion, and hastily promising to return and 
dine with Ensign Gunter at three o'clock (a promise 
which was never kept), Jasper and I set out in the 
direction of Maclellan’s Wark. I had no idea how I 
was to obtain admission to enter, for it was now nine 
of the clock, and Joyce’s escape must have been found 
out long before that time, and the hue and cry raised, 
though idle Theo Gunter had not yet got word of the 
matter. But that did not in the least surprise me. 
For all the days of him he cared for naught save 
to be thought.a devil of a fellow, and to stand in a 
doorway ogling the women as they passed by upon 
their occasions. 

But as luck would have it, at the door of Maclellan’s 
Wark, in colloquy with Saunders Lennox, the burgh 
otficer of Kirkeudbright, we saw a tall man in well- 
worn regimentals, whom Jasper informed me was Cap- 
tain Austin Tredennis, of Ligonier’s Horse. 

“Introduce me,” I bade him, in a whisper, and Jas- 
per, who, when he understood, always implicitly obeyed 
me, instantly did so. 

The captain bowed calmly, yet with an air of dis- 
tinet hauteur that I thought strange at first. 

“Mr. Maxwell Heron, I am honored to make your 
acquaintance,” he said. “I had the honor of meet- 
ing two ladies of your family when-—when we took 
these prisoners at the Manse of Minnigaff.” 

“It is on business which intimately concerns one 
of these that we are here to-day,” I said, and then 
hesitated how I should continue, for, indeed, the mat- 
ter was a difficult one to open out diplomatically. 

“ Ah!” said Captain Tredennis, dryly, measuring me 
with his eve, as if wondering how much better I would 
look ten paces away over the trigger of a pistol. 

I hastened to add (for I could see from the dryness 
of our reception that his mood was noways favorable 
to our cause) how I had nothing to say in favor of 
the gypsy Harry Polwart, who, indeed, on one occa- 
sion had attempted to take my life; but that, on the 
other hand, I was much interested— 

“In his companion, the daughter of the outlaw Hee- 
tor Faa,” interrupted the officer. “I think I heard 
as much. But I warn you that I can do nothing on her 
behalf. The commander-in-chief of the forces in Scot- 
land has taken her case into his own hands.” 

There was a curious light in Tredennis’s eye as he 
spoke, which I understood afterwards to result from 
an angry contempt for his superior mingling with a 
rejoicing certainty of the safety of the girl in whom 
his own heart was interested. ; 

“No,” I answered, not doubting that as custodian 
of the prisoners he already knew of Joyce’s escape, 
“it is not of Hector Faa’s daughter that I would 
speak, but of another maiden, very closely linked by 
affection and kindness with our house!” 

Then, in a moment, the fighting spirit leaped clear 
into the eyes of Captain Austin Tredennis. His face 
flushed and paled again. He had been leaning care- 
lessly against the wall by the great door of the castle, 
but in an instant he drew himself up to his full height, 
and laid his hand menacingly upon his sword-hilt. 

“Of whom do you speak?” he said. 

“Of Mistress Marion—called Marion of the Isle,” I 
made answer, “who has been to my mother as a 
daughter and to my sister Grisel as a twin sister.” 

“ Also, mayhap ”"—he sneered a little here, and twist- 
ed his mustaches—‘ also as something equally near 
and dear to Master Maxwell Heron, younger of Ra- 
than, and general lover!” 

But I was too anxious to help Marion out of her 
difficulty without bloodshed to be in any quarrelsome 
vein, so I only laughed at his provocation as a good 
jest. 
" “No,” said I, smiling, and speaking the simple truth: 
“ Marion of the Isle is well, and very well, and neither 
of us ever weared two thoughts upon the other, till 
first one and afterwards the other of us got fast in a 
prison. Then, for my mother’s sake, Marion rode out 
in her company to deliver me out of the Dungeon of 
Buchan. even as now. for my mother’s sake, I in 
my turn plead her interest with you.” ; ; 

Again Captain Tredennis smiled, but in quite anot h- 
er fashion than before. 

“Then I have what cannot prove other than good 
news to you and your family,” he said. “TI have just 
been informed by the care-taker that the temporary 
cell occupied by the young lady to whom you refer 
has been found empty. As nothing has been found 
of her, I have little doubt that she is by this time in 
a place of safety.” ioe , 

“Good heavens!” cried Jasper Jamie, in high excite- 
ment. “Then they have both escaped?” 

“Both?” queried the captain, a little hoarsely. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Why,” said Jasper Jamie, before I could warn or 
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stop him, “this morning we met Joyce Faa on a dun 
mare riding as hard westward as she could go!” 

“You met Joyce Faa?” There was great wonder 
and anxiety in the eyes of Austit-Tredennis. 

He turned to the door of Maclellan’s Wark, and 
clanged hastily upon it with the hilt of his sword. 

“Open there!” he cried. 

A voice issued from the wide key-hole, at about the 
level of his knee, with a curious whistling sound: 

“It’s the General’s orders that nane are allowed to 
enter here save and except himsel and them that hae 
his pass!” 

“T will stand between you and the General. I take 
the consequences upon myself,” said the captain of 
horse. “Open the door this instant, Saunders Len- 
nox! You know the prisoners were first of all mine— 
brought here by me!” 

“They canna hang me for’t,” grumbled the voice, 
as a faint rumbling of rusty iron made itself heard 
within, “for I am the hangman’s sel, and—faith, I 
wad juist refuse to operate!” . 

It was Saunders Lennox’s one joke, but all three of 
us were too anxious to honor it. 

We passed him hastily, without a word, and follow- 
ing Austin Tredennis, strode across. the wide, empty 
hall to the doors of the little cells which had been 
formerly occupied by the magisterial kegs and ankers. 
The door of one stood open. j 

“ That’s whaur the young birkie escapit frae yes- 
treen,” said Saunders Lennox, explanatorily. “ But 
hoo he did it, or whaur he has gaune, I declare it wad 
puzzle the Auld Yin himsel to tell!” 

There was the nest of the bird, flown indeed, plain 
to be seen—the rude bench, the straw mattress, and 
the sack coverlet. But the question was, which of the 
birds had flown? Jasper and I knew the answer al- 
ready, and Captain Austin Tredennis was very sud- 
denly and surprisingly to obtain satisfaction, or, ra- 
ther, in this case, dissatisfaction. 

As we crossed the wide, dusky spaces of the hall the 
sound of voices in angry debate rose high and clear. 
The words which reached us first were those of a 
weman. 

“Tf you come a step nearer, by Heaven, I will stab 
you to the heart!” the voice said. 

Then, more hoarsely, a man’s answered it: 

“ Blood me! you intolerable vixen! But I will make 
you suffer for this!” 

Tredennis tried the door, shaking it fiercely. It 
was locked inside. But, with a quick stoop, Austin 
Tredennis made sure that the key-hole was clear. 

“Here, Saunders, quick!” he cried. ‘‘ Give me your 
master-key a moment!” 

“Tt were as muckle as my life’s worth if I did!” 
faltered the burgh officer. 

“Your life is in greater danger this moment if you 
do not!” said Tredennis, savagely. ‘Give me the key, 
or I will throttle you, you vagabond!” 

With some unwilling alacrity Saunders selected a 
strong key from a bunch, and shaking it clear of the 
others, handed it to the soldier. In another moment 
it was in the lock and the wards turned. The door 
flew back before a strong arm. 

A girl was standing at the farthest corner of the 
little cell with a dirk in her hand, and nearer, his arm 
raised before his face, as if in self-defence, stood the 
gallant, if left-handed, scion of a kingly race—Gen- 
eral George Fitzgeorge. 

In another moment, after one brief glance at the 
girl’s features, Captain Tredennis took his superior 
officer by the collar of his gold-laced coat, and, with a 
single swirl of his arm, swung him clean out of the 
cell and upon the breadth of his back in the dust of 
the hall. ; 

I will acknowledge that at this act of daring in- 
subordination my heart stood aghast. I expected no 
less than that the captain of horse would be instantly 
had out and shot against the wall. But, strange to 
relate, the high officer gathered himself up out of the 
dust with something approaching to a smile upon his 
face. 

“You are over-hasty, Captain Tredennis,” he said. 
“ Did you not see that I was your superior officer en- 
gaged in interrogating a prisoner—one, indeed, who 
is under strong suspicion of aiding and abetting the 
escape of her companion, a notorious rebel, during the 
night? You should keep better eyes in your head, 
Captain Tredennis! I have a great mind to put you 
under arrest, sir! Yes, and I would do so, too, were 
it not that I do not wish to magnify a simple incident 
to undue proportions, or to cause a scandal concerning 
one of the officers under my command!” 

“ Not wnder your command, General,” answered the 
other, with a grim and smileless face. “I would have 
you remember that I am Captain Austin Tredennis, 
of Ligonier’s Horse, detailed for special service from 
my regiment, presently quartered at Carlisle. I can 
therefore only take orders from my Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and can only be put under arrest by him!” 

“Your Captaincy has the enlistment regulattons and 
the articles of war by heart, I see. I congratulate 
you. It is more than even I could master,” said the 
general, mildly. By this time he had picked himself 
up, and was dusting himself with no very ill grace. 
“If you have the goodness, in conjunction with your 
two young friends, to say nothing about this little 
affair—why, I on my part will be delighted to inform 
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Americans. on Scottish Moors 


HEN the glorious Twelfth of August arrived there was a great 
rush for the Scottish moors. Birds were plentiful, and good bags 
were made by the sportsmen. Americans have been fortu- 
nate in securing some of the best moors and forests. Over Bal- 
macaan Mr. Bradley-Martin, of New York, and other three guns, 
netted in one day {414 brace of grouse, 7 snipe, 2 hares, 1 teal, 

and 1 golden plover. Balmacaan is a famous deer-forest, and opens up from the 
ruined castle of Urquhart on the shore of Loch Ness. Inverness is fourteen miles 
from Balmacaan House, 

Another American whose autumn home is in Inverness-shire is Mr. J. H. 
Phipps, of Pittsburg. He has rented Lord Lovat’s stately Beaufort Castle, and 
his sons do the shooting. Lord Lovat, who is chieftain of the Clan Fraser, is 
at present in Africa with his scouts. The nearest village to Beaufort is Kiltarlity, 
and Beauly, on the firth of that name, is the nearest station town. Mr. Phipps 
has just given his promise to erect a town-hall free of cost for Beauly, and he is 
accordingly in high favor on the shores of the Beauly Firth. Another American 
sportsman in Inverness-shire is Mr. J. H. Smith, of New York. 


That sporting country of Perthshire, whose glens and hills are of more value 
to their owners than the finest arable land, numbers Mr. F. W. Whiteridge, New 
York, among its guns this year. He has been very fortunate, and on one day, 
accompanied by Lord Woodhouse over Balnakeilly Moor, the bag totalled 361, 
brace grouse, 3 hares, 6 rabbits, and 1 roe-deer. On another occasion both guns 
yielded 38 brace grouse, 2 brace plover, 1 brace snipe, 6 blue hares, and 6 rabbits 
Balnakeilly is near Pitlochoy, and the moor extends towards the Forest of 
Athole. 

In Forfarshire Mr. Cadwallader and party are shooting. Miliden, near Edzell 
is their beat. It is a charming neighborhood, and the ruins of Edzell Castle 
arrest the eye. A spur of the Grampian Hills is in the parish. 

In the far north Mr. W. P. Clyde and party, from New York, have been shoot- 
ing in the Dunbeath district, Caithness. Snipe and hares and rabbits are plenti- 
ful, but grouse are not good this year. Dunbeath is about fourteen miles from 
Wick, which in turn is about the same distance from John o’ Groat’s, the north 
ernmost place in Scotland. The shooting lies along the coast, and lovely as it 
is in the autumn months, it is a wild, bleak locality in winter. 








those whose interest it is to know how admirable an 
officer his Majesty has the good fortune to possess in 
the person of Captain Tredennis of Ligonier’s Horse.” 

“As to that last,” said the captain, shortly, “ you 
can, of course, please yourself. In any case you can 
eouat on us not to speak of the matter. These young 
gextlemen are friends of the lady’s family, and it is 
not their wish—” 

“ Heavens! I never once thought of that!” cried the 
general. “The lady is far too charming to need such 
a thing. Indeed, I have none to speak of myself—on 
the female side, that is.” 

The descendant of kings smiled around him with 
universal benevolence, and then turned to Marion: 

“T regret, my dear young lady, that you should so 
far have misinterpreted my respectful offer of service 
and good offices as to suppose that I—that I could 
for a moment cherish any but the profoundest senti- 
ments of respect and esteem for one so blest by nature 
with beauty of person and so highly endowed with, I 
am sure, the purest and noblest of moral qualities. 


Permit me to express my sincere regrets, and again, 
in the presence of these gentlemen, to offer you the 
utmost service that is within my power.” 

* By doing so, General, you escape the mistake your 
Excellency mace last time,” said Captair Austin, a 
little tronicaiiy. “Such offers to friendless girls are 
best. made before witnesses. But, sir, you are in a 
position to give effect to your wishes, which I have no 
doubt are sincere.” 

“And in what manner, sir, can I have that plea- 
sure?” said the general. 

“Simply by ordering, on your discretion, the tem- 
porary release of this young lady. I have the pleasure 
cf informing vou that not only I myself, who am no 
more than a poor soldier, but these gentlemen, repre- 
sentatives of two of the best families of the county, 
will hold themselves responsible for her appearance at 
any time.” 

“I do not in the least doubt it,” said the general, 
smiling. “If the young lady had been willing to trust 
herself to me, so should I.” 


Captain Tredennis bit his lip savagely, but with an 
effort controlled his temper. 

“Your Excellency will grant her release, then—con- 
ditionally, of course, upon our joint and personal un 
dertaking to produce her when called upon?” 

“Tf the young lady will deign to accept freedom at 
my hands?” said the gallant general. 

But, instead of making him the least sign of grati 
tude, our haughty Marion turned her back full upon her 
benefactor, and stared out through the narrow barred 
window of her prison. 

The general waved a hand indulgently. 

“T cannot look for anything else,” he said; “.I well 
know that ladies’ prejudices, when once formed, are in 
eradicable. I can only hope, madam, that some of 
your three sponsors will be more fortunate than- 
ahem—the son of a King!” 

And with these words the old buck saluted grandly. 
even regally, and forthwith marched himself out of 
the castle. 

To be Continued, 
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A Bowery Boy’s Letters 


ROBABLY the proudest moment in the life of Mr. “ Chuck ” 
Connors, the last of the Bowery boys, and the original of 
Mr. E. W. Townsend’s * Chimmie Fadden,” was on August 
15 last when the postman handed him a letter from Hall 


Caine. 
The letter, which is reproduced on this page, is dated “ Greeba 
Castle, Isle of Man, August 6.” The fine, almost copperplate 


chirography of the author of The Christian is unmistakable. 

How Chuck Connors came to call Hall Caine “me fren de 
swell writer” came about in this wise: During his visit to this 
country, about a year ago, when he witriessed the dramatic produc- 
tion of The Christian, Mr. Caine expressed a desire to see glimpses 
of life on the Bowery, Naturally the first name suggested as a 


i ie 


ca 


GREEBA CASTLE, 


ISLE OF MAN. 


Ytged, 


guide was that of Chuck Connors. ? ck 

Chuck did not know the high position held by the author, nor, ear Clin / A 
if he had, would he have treated him with more consideration than a Crh a8 ,, “4 na. 
any one of the hundreds of other sight-seers to whom each year he y ‘ 


shows the depths of degradation, the dark, dark shadows, with 
their utter absence of lights, the teeming vice and want, of New 
York’s most flagrant menacc—Chinatown. He knew only that Hall 
Caine had slipped a five-dollar bill into his hand, with a promise 
of another when dawn came and the sun blushed to view the sod- 
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*“*Chuck’’ Connors, ‘‘ Mayor” of Chinatown 


denness of a part of the fair city which the authorities claim it is im- 
possible to blot out. 

The two separated, Hall Caine to return to his hotel, Chuck to sleep 
in his tenement-house room, ten dollars the richer for an experience that 
to him was of nightly occurrence. 

“Chuck Connors’s personality haunted me,” said the author a few 
days later, “and again I returned to Chinatown to renew an acquaint- 
ance with one of the most original characters it. has ever been my fortune 
to meet. We have nothing in England, not even the coster-monger, to 
equal the type. Chuck Connors will be one of my most pleasant recollec- 
tions of America.” 

And this is how Hall Caine happened to write the letter to Chuck, 
thus bringing together, over three thousand miles of ocean, the Bowery 
and Greeba Castle, Isle of Man. 

But Hall Caine is not the only writer who has taken pleasure in 
Chuek Connors’s rugged ways and absolute freedom. from ostentation. 
The late Stephen Crane, who wrote The Re d Badge of Courage, often 
visited Chuck in his Chinatown haunts to obtain those touches of slum 
life that made his work so entertaining. 

One of the saddest events in Chuck’s life (and sadness and Chuck 
have heretofore been strangers) occurred recently when he lost six photo- 
graphs of himself designed as a Christmas gift to Hall Caine. The photo- 
graphs were especially taken for “me fren de swell writer,” and the 
Bowery boy’s frown was the first he had, no doubt, indulged in for many 
years. 
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Ambassador White lays a Corner-stone 
The American colony was well represented at the ceremonies, which included speeches by 


The corner-stone of the new American Church in Berlin was laid November 28. 
Ambassador White, Consul-General Mason, and Rev. Mr. Dixie, the pastor 
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Model for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
A model of the new Episcopal Cathedral now in process of erection on Morningside Heights is on exhibition in the old asylum building near the Cathedral site. The 
model is one-twelfth the accepted measurements for the edifice, which will be 520 by 220 feet. The illustration above shows the choir and apsidal 
chapels, and a small flanking tower which will be at the base of the great tower. The Cathedral is to cost upward of $5,000,000 
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Sports in Russia—A Holiday Morning at a Country Club 


Notable | 


HE Russians, especially the aristocratic 
class, are thoroughly good sportsmen, and 
have plenty of time to gratify their in- 
clinations. In the forenoons, or rather the 
middle of the short winter days, they gather 
at the different parks or at the suburban 
clubs, and indulge in fétes of all kinds. Many of these 
gatherings are fancy-dress affairs. Long jaunts across 
the ice on skates or over the snow on skiis are of 
every-day occurrence. The intense cold compels the 
free use of furs, and the costumes, besides being warm, 
are generally picturesque as well. One of the most 
important days in the Russian capital is New Year’s. 
Then it seems as if every one is out of doors. All is 
gayety and life, and the spirit of sport reigns su- 
preme. Skating, trot- 
ting to the ice-sulkies 


ports) of 


range to make the trip across the water. From Penn- 
sylvania’s stand-point it would seem as if she had 
decided wisely. Pennsylvania says that it has been 
found that a crew cannot be sent abroad next summer 
without injuring the university’s chances at Pough- 
keepsie, and declares that she will not weaken her 
strength at the international regatta if a Quaker 
crew never goes abroad again. Inasmuch as Pennsyl- 
vania has been one of the projectors and strongest 
factors of the regatta on the Hudson, the above state- 
ment is proof that an ample supply of sound sense 
and good judgment is possessed by the authorities of 
the Philadelphia college. Tempting as is the race 
abroad, most people will agree that the true spirit 
is shown by this decision. 


the Week 


a well-known sporting writer as “ discreditable,” the 
foundation of the story, it is said, being the rumor 
that Travis had not paid dues or initiation fees. The 
club, at a recent meeting, which, by-the-way, was the 
first since early spring, adopted a minute completely 
exonerating him from these charges. The club says 
emphatically that Travis was made a member in ex- 
actly the same way as other members, by the payment 
of the full initiation fees and dues, that he has had no 
special privileges or favors, and has paid all his bills 
at the club just like other men. The club rather in- 
dignantly declares that there never was the slightest 
foundation for the charges, which it characterizes as 
“false and baseless.” The peculiar thing about the 
whole affair is the fact that the Garden City Club 
allowed one of its mem- 
bers to lie under an im- 
putation of professional- 





over the frozen bosom 
of the Neva, and ice-hill- 
ing, or tobogganing, are 
the principal pastimes, 
although other sports, 
such as ice-boating, ice- 
sailing, and games re- 
sembling hockey or polo 
are indulged in. 


UCH  disappoint- 
ment will be felt 
over the determi 


nation of the University 
of Pennsylvania that it 
will be unwise to send 
abroad a rowing crew to 
compete at Henley or in 
Ireland next season 
This decision is the more 
to be regretted, coming 
as it does so soon after 
the invitation of Baron 
O’Brien, the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, to 
take part in an interna- 
tional regatta on the 
Lakes of Killarney. The 
distinguished — [rishman, 








ism for a period of seven 
or eight months, when 
the charge might and 
should have been _ re- 
futed as soon as made. 
During the whole golfing 
season Mr. Travis, and 
the Garden City Club as 
well, have been under a 
cloud, so to speak, that 
was anything but plea- 
sant or creditable. 
Charges so prominently 
made and so widely cir- 
culated ought to have 
been met at the time. 
The “poison” that Mr. 
Travis makes mention of 
in one of his letters on 
the subject ought never 
to have been allowed to 
permeate the whole golf- 
ing body. It is to be 
hoped that this may be 
a lesson for the future, 
not only to writers who 
are not certain of their 
facts, but to those 








in his love for sport, was 
impelled to offer a beau 
tiful cup, valued at 
$1250, for an annual 
challenge trophy, stipu 
lating only that when the cup is competed for there 
must be at least one foreign crew to row against his 
countrymen. True, the invitation was also extended 
to other American colleges, and it is barely possible, 
though not at this writing probable, that Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Wisconsin, or Georgetown may ar- 


Girls’ Basket-ball—Putting the Ball in Play 


ment clearing Walter J. Travis, the national 
golf champion, of charges affecting his stand- 
ing as an amateur, it closed an affair that should have 
been settled long ago. Last spring Travis’s connec- 
tion with the Garden City Club was referred to by 


W one the Garden City Golf Club issued a state- 


accused. 


ALE’S defeat by 

: the New York Ath- 

letic Club hockey 

team at the St. Nicholas Rink, while in no way dis- 
creditable to the collegians, demonstrated the fact 
that a light, boyish set of players is no match for a 
team of matured and heavier men. Hockey is essential- 
ly a game requiring speed and agility, yet even these 
qualifications will not entirely make up for weight 
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Wylie Jennison 


Clarke 


Howard - Carruthers O'Donnell 


Hornfeck 


Hunt 


The New York Athletic Club Hockey Team and Substitutes 


and strength. Yale’s exhibition was in 
most respects a creditable one. Her de- 
fence was, perhaps, the weakest part, al- 
though not at all bad. The New Yorks 
were, however, superior at all points, and 
particularly excelled in team-work. The 
presence of two Canadians on the Winged 
Foot team is, however, in the interests of 
true sport, to be deplored. Surely there 
are enough good hockey-players in such 
a city as New York to make up a team 
without “importing” players from an- 
other country, even if they have complied 
with all the regulations of the Amateur 
Union. 


G. SPALDING’S election as presi- 
A dent of the National League is a 
® distinct forward movement in 
baseball affairs, which have been and are 
yet in anything but a satisfactory condi- 
tion. Mr. Spalding stands for clean sport, 
and his connection with the national game 
is so well known that it is superfluous to 
speak of it in this column. Freedman’s in- 
fluence, on the other hand, has been bad. 
New York, the greatest sporting city in 
the world, and loyal to the game to the 
very core, has been subjected to the most 
wretched management in its baseball af- 
fairs. 1t is unfortunate that Mr. Spal- 
ding, upon assuming the presidency of the 
National League, must enter upon a law- 
suit, but perhaps matters will straighten 
out ere the season opens. There is one 
thing to be remembered, however, and that 
is: Mr. Spalding will have the American 
public back of him, which Mr. Freedman, 
even if triumphant in the legal battle, 
never can hope for. Without the support 
of the public success is impossible. 


America should arrogate to itself the 

direction of automobile matters in 
the United States is a mystery that can 
be explained only by the members of that 
association. It is quite true that the club 
has been most active, and accomplished 
much good in the interests of the sport. 
If it never did anything more, it would 
still be deserving of great praise for pro- 
moting and carrying out so successfully 
the great endurance test of last season, 
and for directing the speed events on the 
Coney Island Boulevard in the fall. Both 
of these events contributed largely to auto- 
mobile history, and demonstrated to the 
world at large the great advance made 
by American-made machines. The Auto- 
mobile Club of America is composed of 
men who are undoubtedly among the fore- 
most in the sport, and the great wealth 
of the club will enable it to accomplish 
many things that other clubs or associ- 
ations might not feel able to undertake. 
Nevertheless, no one association, whose 
membership is practically local, should 
assume to speak for a country as broad 
as the United States. Even if the scheme 
of affiliation proposed by the New York 
club were adopted, it would not put the 
sport upon a proper basis. The Automo- 
bile Club of America would be the central 
organization around which the other as- 
sociations would be expected to revolve. 
Such a scheme is all wrong. 


J why the Automobile Club of 


reached a stage when a national as- 
sociation, as broad in its objects and 
purposes as the country it would repre- 


Tie automobile industry has now 





sent, should be formed. Such an organiza- 
tion should be founded on principles that 
would allow any and every reputable auto- 
mobile club a representation in the body. 
All interests, of whatever section, should 
be conserved. The officials ought to be 
representative men, and there should be 
a national headquarters, with a competent 
executive committee, clothed with power 
at all times to act promptly on the many 
important questions that are continually 
arising. Such a body, and no other, is 
competent to make rules governing con- 
tests and meets, to frame laws that are 
imperatively demanded for the good of the 
sport, and to take complete charge of all 
matters in what is destined to become the 
greatest industry of the country. 


WY J 1LLIAM C. WHITNEY’S determi- 
nation to again race in the Eng- 
lish Derby, and his selection of 

that grand colt Nasturtium as his repre- 

sentative, was welcome news to the racing 
world. As there now seems every indica- 

tion that Lester Reiff will be granted a 

license to ride again, we may be treat- 

ed to the spectacle of an American- 
bred horse, owned, trained, and ridden 
by Americans, competing for the greatest 
turf prize in the world. Most men would 
be satisfied with capturing the Derby once, 
but Mr. Whitney has a very proper am- 
bition to win the honor with a colt of 

American breeding. It is barely possible 

that Richard Croker may also be repre- 

sented in this event, rumor having gained 
currency that he will try for it with 

American Boy. As the Messrs. Keene have 

shipped Conroy, one of the best three-year- 

olds of last season,to England, to take part 
in some of the rich all-aged stakes, and 
as there are other American trainers and 
owners who will be represented, it can 
hardly be claimed that Americans are 
through with the British turf, as was 
seca at the close of the summer. Some 
essons have been gained, however, that 
will make for the good of the sport, and 
they have not been altogether lost on the 
part of Americans. There is little doubt 
now that the governors of the English 

Jockey Club were a trifle hasty in their 

ruling in Reiff’s case. Under the circum- 

stances, there appears another great season 
in store for American racing interests. 

; winter, particularly among the wo- 

men’s colleges and schools, is an in- 

dication of the growing interest in this 
popular sport. The formation of leagues 
which embrace basket-ball for the winter 
season and tennis for the summer will do 
much to cement the good-fellowship and 
broaden the feeling among the colleges. 
Just at present there is some diversity of 
opinion over the question as to whether 
the young ladies shall play under the rules 
which govern their brothers, or whether 
they shall adopt rules of their own. A 
prominent authority on woman’s basket- 
ball has promulgated rules which call for 
a somewhat quieter and less violent game. 
To these rules objection has been made 
by a few schools and colleges, who argue 
that the girls are fully able to stand the 
pace. The new rules have many points of 
merit, but must be modified to become 
practical. A close observer will, it is be- 
lieved, advocate a different set of rules 
for the two sexes, 


NUSUAL activity in basket-ball this 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. W:NSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used ior children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
iy colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
—_Adt@. 


BABY’S DIARY 
A UNIQUE and handsome publication, wherein to re- 
cord the important events in baby’s life, has just been 
issued by BORDEN’s CONDENSED MILK Co.,, 71 Hud- 
son St., New York. It is not given away, but is sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.—[ Adv.] 











‘* Appetite comes with 
eating. 
has the more one would 
have.’’—Rabelais. 


The more one 


subtle 
fascination 
about 


NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 
that keeps 
your appetite 
longing for 
just one more, 


Made 
in many 


flavors. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 











A well-appointed home is scarcely complete without | 


telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48a year. 
Neds a. Telephone Co.,15 Dey St.,111 West 38thst. 
—[Adv. 





Aspsortt’s, the Original Angostura Bitters—exhila- 
rates and invigorates. Stimulates energy and makes 
workeasy. Sold by druggists and grocers every where. 
—[Adv.] ‘ 








ALWAYS patronize the home article. Specially if it’s 
better. CooK’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE 
has no equal.—[Adv. 








Ust BROWN ’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - ' 


TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





AN EFFICIENT STIMULANT. 

THE finest whiskey ever produced is HUNTER 
BALTIMORE Rye. Gentlemen who know the differ- 
ence between young, fiery, and strong whiskey, with 
a rank whiskey taste, and the delicate, refined flavor 


of an old sour-mash, hand-made liquor that possesses | 
a deliciousness known only to | 


a rare bouquet an 
thoroughly seasoned whiskey, which is free from fusel- 
oil but.as rich and lovely as port of 1700, will fully 
appreciate the merits of HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE. 
There are thousands of people, and many women 





among them, who require stimulation. Convalescents, | 


the aged, and people of delicate constitutions are com- 
pelled to brace up Nature by creating appetite and 
aiding the digestive organs in their assimilating pow- 
ers. HUNTER RyE is an article that is rapidly taking 
the place of remedies advertised for strengthening and 
recreating, all of which rely upon the alcoholic ingre- 
dients. This rye whiskey is old, pure, palatable, and 
just what is claimed for it—mellow, and of fine, rich 
flavor.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Which would you rath- 


er have, if you could have 








your choice, transparent 


skin or perfect features ? 
All the world would 
choose one way; and you 
can have it measurably, 
If you use Pears’ Soap 


and’ live wholesomely 
otherwise, you will have 
the best complexion Na- 
ture has for you. 


Sold all over the world, 
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The Social 

¢ 

Season 

calls for the presence on the social ‘ 

board of ) 

( 
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GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


the purest product of the grape, en 
tirely free from foxy flavor. ‘The only 
American Champagne to receive the 


Gold Medal 


at the Paris Exposition 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - Rheims, N. Y. 2 


Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 








OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


MADE AT KEY WEST— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the > 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


FOR MEN 








es cenit +e 
cHEW Reeman’s; 
The 

Original 


PEPSIN; 
GUM ; 


? 
Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- } 
? 


ness. All Others Are Imitations 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, ?"ly,Sales"o" 


in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor, 22d St. York. 








Harper’s Weekly 














HERE are two resolutions before Congress 

which concern the disfranchisement of ne- 

groes in some of the Southern States. 

One, introduced by Mr. Moody of Massa- 

chusetts, inquires into the constitutional- 

ity of the provisions in the new constitu- 
tions of some States in the South which cut off or 
cut down the negro votes. If these provisions are con- 
trary to the Federal Constitution, the Supreme Court 
can deal with them. If not, it is possible that Con- 
gress may reduce the number of Representatives from 
such States on the ground that only voters should be 
represented in Congress. The other bill, Mr. Crum- 
packer’s, assumes that the disfranchisement is un- 
constitutional, and demands reduction in representa- 
tion forthwith. At present there is one Representative 
to each 174,000 of population. The Southern States 
are represented on that basis. If they deprive the 
negroes of votes, the actual voters in some States will 
have two or three times as much representation in 
Congress as the voters in Northern States. That is 
an evil, of course, but it is not an evil which the 
present Congress is eager to set right. 

Mr. Moody’s bill excites more concern than Mr. 
Crumpacker’s, as being more moderate and less easily 
disposed of. Neither of them will come up till next 
month, and then we may have an interesting debate. 
Meanwhile one objection to such a disturbance as 
the pressure of either bill may bring on is that it 
will tend to tie the hands of men in the South whose 
influence at home it is’ exceedingly important to 
extend. There is a book just out—The Civil War and 
the Constitution—in which its author, Professor Bur- 
gess, of Columbia University, holds that John Brown’s 
raid was probably the principal factor in engendering 
the secession sentiment in the South. Not a quarter 
of the whites in the South before the war, he says, 
belonged to the slaveholding aristocracy. The inter- 
ests of the other three-quarters were more or less 
prejudiced by slavery, and antislavery sentiment was 
strong and growing. Mississippi in 1851 elected Foote 
Governor over Jefferson Davis on an anti-secession 
platform, and the convention of the ruling party in 
that State in that year declared the right of secession 
to be entirely unsanctioned by the Constitution. But— 
as Mr. Burgess reads and writes history—there came 
along Mrs. Stowe’s book, and John Brown’s raid, and 
other incidents and outbreaks, of which Brown’s at- 
tempt to excite a rising among the slaves was es- 
pecially effective in scaring off the antislavery element 
in the South. The upshot was the civil war. Each 
reader is free to adopt as much or as little of Mr. 
Burgess’s deductions as suits him, and most readers 
will adopt little, saying that the war was on the books 
of fate and had to come. Still his suggestion that 
the extreme abolitionists of the North killed off the 
anti-secession and antislavery parties in the South 
is worth considering now, when, for the sake of the 
South itself and the whole country, it is so important 
that in all the Southern States there should be two 
strong political parties, both led by able representative 
white men. With two such parties in every Southern 
State, the political future of the negroes will be much 
more promising than it can be so long as the deter- 
mination to have white man’s government keeps all the 
white leaders in one fold. 
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and delivered by three editors of the Lampoon, 

and a pleasing work it is, with verse that is 
instructively and gavly contemporaneous, and decora- 
tive borders that are cleverly adapted from the Par- 
rishian, and portrait-cariecatures which bring out Dr. 
Shaler’s resemblance to John Brown, and Dr. Norton’s 
to Goethe and Commodore Gerry. But the book has 
a fault. There is nothing in it about Frantz. 

And who is Frantz? 

That is what the public wants to know, and what 
a book of Harvard celebrities ought to tell on its 
first page. For there is no doubt that Frantz is a 
celebrity, and new and good. The indirect testimony 
about it is convincing. Ever since Harvard beat 
Yale at football there have been gatherings of Har- 
vard upholders in different parts of the country to say 
that it was well done. There was a big one at a 
Boston hotel on December 12, at which Major Higgin- 
son, who built the Harvard Union, said that that 
achievement had to wait “till Frantz was born and 
grew up.” Captain Campbell, when he spoke, spoke 
of “ Frantz and the Union.” Lewis, “ the statesman of 
football,” said the victory was due to the “newly 
gathered Harvard spirit, of which Frantz is the embodi- 
ment.” Now to be the recognized embodiment of so 
conspicuous a sentiment as the new Harvard spirit 
is a very considerable distinction. Frantz! What 
is there about Frantz? All that the present para- 
grapher knows is what was said to him after dinner 
one night last week: “ Didn't see Frantz! Where were 
you? In‘! That was Frantz—little Frantz—who 
sat on a platform in front of the middle bank where 
the undergraduates were, and led the singing, beating 
time with a megaphone.” 

So that was Frantz? There isn’t any question about 
his distinetion, but the facts about him ought to be 
better diffused. Will not Senator Hoar, most ac- 
ceptably reminiscent of Harvard graduates, take an 
early opportunity to disclose his recollections of 
Frantz? This obscurity in which one must dwell 


Toma is a new book of Harvard Celebrities, done 


who knows not Frantz is oppressive. Frantz seems 
to be an undergraduate who has been brought to the 
surface in a big university by the unsinkable buoyancy 
of an intense spirit. Now that is remarkable. It is 
rumored that he was discovered in New Mexico by 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and showing notable 
tckens of strenuousness, was forwarded to Cambridge, 
where he plays on the Harvard nine, and hits the 
ball impetuously when it is his turn at the bat. 
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HE latest report about Miss Stone accords so 

I accurately with what might have been expected 

as to excite a suspicion that some correspondent 
has made it up. It is that the missionary and her 
companion are living in tolerable comfort, and that 
the brigands complain that Miss Stone is trying to 
convert them to Christianity. To spread Christianity 
being Miss Stone’s errand in Turkey, it is entirely rea- 
sonable that she should pursue it irrespective of cir- 
cumstances. The brigands are just as good material 
for conversion as any one else. The American Board 
has no special prejudice against them as converts, and 
will, doubtless, wish its emissary all possible success 
in her efforts. 

Rumors are current that the State Department 
has reason to believe that the ransom—about $60,- 
000—heretofore offered for Miss Stone is about to be 
accepted. 
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successful that there is an occasional call for 

a Mills hotel for women. A “ Woman Reader,” 
who said she had been manager of a “ House of 
Mercy ” for penitent women, wrote to the Sun about 
it the other day. She wanted hotels where women 
who earned no more than three dollars a week could 
live decently and with safety; where women who 
came to town looking for work could find lodgings, 
and ‘where women in straits generally could find a 
temporary refuge. The idea appeals. Whether it 
could be carried out successfully is matter for dis- 
cussion. 


Ts two Mills hotels for men in New York are so 
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seven long stanzas of verse about “ Roosevelt 

and his Guest” insists that the brands of war 
are smouldering under this people’s calm, great heart, 
and that a million men will rise as one from the 
Northern forests where the Pilgrim chopped, and blood 
will run from sea to sea, maybe, just so soon as the 
children of privilege forget that the slave is free. 
The Transcript is a well-equipped newspaper, and has 
an ice-box in which its more inflammatory poems are 
usually cooled before serving, but this one, somehow, 
missed refrigeration. It is an interesting echo of old 
times, but of course it is not good sense. The child 
of privilege who wrote it seems to have forgotten that 
the slave is free, and that whenever the men of the 
Northern forests get excited about the prospects of the 
Southern negroes they are quite at liberty to go South 
and collect just as many negroes as they can fetch 
loose, and personally conduct them to any better land 
they know of. Three car-loads of Alabama negroes 
with their families started North on December 16 
from Birmingham, in charge of an iron-master from 
Nova Scotia, who has hired them to work in his 
furnaces. ‘There was nothing to hinder. That is one 
difference between times present and times past. Be- 
fore the war, when the Northern heart bled for the 
negro, there wasn’t much to do but to talk fight, but 
now the slave is free, and his friends can take any 
action they can afford to further his development and 
enjoyment of life. ‘There is very much less excuse 
for the production and publication of usitimely and 
unseemly sectional verse in Boston than there is for 
the disinclination to eat with negroes in Georgia. One 
(the latter) has reasoning behind it which at least 
can be understood, though it may not. be approved, 
but the other has neither basis nor backing, bit .s a 
sort of sentimentalism that would be mischievous 
if it were not so conspicuously inane. 


A BOSTON poet who contributes to the Transcript 
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may follow the report of the Schley Board of 
Inquiry: Congress may investigate; Admiral 
Schley may be the next Democratic candidate for 
President ; the skies may fall severally and collective- 
ly, and again they may not. Probably they won’t, but 
one interesting thing has actually happened: Mr. Park 
Benjamin and Colonel Robert M. Thompson, the Presi- 
dent and the Treasurer of the Naval Arch Association 
of New York, have decided that this is not a time 
when the Association’s project to build a Naval Arch 
and Water Gate at the Battery in New York can be 
sarried out. They gave out word on December 16 that 
they were agreed that the Schley inquiry had revealed 
so much dissension in the navy, and was bound to 
reopen so many subjects of dispute, that it would be 
best to drop the naval-arch project for the present, 
and refund to donors the half-million dollars that had 
been raised towards the cost of it. The whole sum 
needed was $1,300,000. 
It seems a pity to give up half a million dollars 
actually in hand or within reach for a public use. 


T=. are rumors of all sorts of results that 


If the money was given on condition that the whole 
sum be raised, there may be no other way. But if 
the donors are willing, and there is nothing to hinder, 
the half-million dollars put out at interest for twen- 
ty years would amount to enough to build the monu- 
ment. By that time most of us whose interest in the 
battle of Santiago is acute will be dead, and it may 
be possible for historians to agree as to who man- 
aged the fight, and what ought to have been done to 
him. But to build a naval arch now would for a 
truth be a daredevil performance, such as no conserv- 
ative patriot would care to meddle with. 
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letter to the Hvening Post his conviction that 

the Navy Department ought to explain how 
it came to order a court nfartial to try Captain Ben- 
jamin F’. Tilley for drunkenness and unbecoming con- 
duct at Samoa. Mr. Benjamin points out that Cap- 
tain Tilley is an officer of special distinction; that he 
graduated in 1867 at the head of his class at the 
Naval Academy; that he has filled every grade from 
midshipman to captain with signal ability; that he 
was long a professor at the Naval Academy; that he 
is a good husband, good father, good sailor; that he 
was sent to Samoa to establish American rule in our 
corner of that possession; that he stayed there two 
years and did his work admirably, so that the Samoans 
petitioned to have him stay on forever; that coming 
home on leave of absence he was met with grave ac- 
cusations of misbehavior, was peremptorily ordered 
back, and went on the Wisconsin, which carried also 
a board of captains to try him; that when the trial 
came to pass the charges collapsed. There were no 
accusers; there was no evidence. The captains solemn- 
ly acquitted him and came home, at a total expense 
to the government for coal and other incidents of 
about $75,000. Mr. Benjamin doesn’t understand 
how this chain of occurrences ever came about, and 
especially how the Navy Department ever came to 
order a court martial for Captain Tilley. He wants 
very much to know, and wonders whether it can be 
possible, as has been reported, that Captain Tilley was 
put to so much inconvenience and the government to 
so much expense on the strength of “a Jetter written 
by a missionary woman in Samoa to a woman in 
Boston, and by the latter sent to Secretary Long.” 
Mr. Benjamin’s curiosity seems excusable. Perhaps 
it will be satisfied by an answer that comes through 
one of the Washington newspaper correspondents, that 
the newspapers had been full of stories, and the Navy 
Department had been flooded with letters, attributing 
misconduct to Captain Tilley, and “it would have 
been the cruelest thing possible to have let him remain 


under those charges.” 


M* PARK BENJAMIN communicates in a lively 


@a. 
Tis papers say that Mr. Booth Tarkington, novel- 


ist, wants to represent Marion County in the In- 

diana Legislature, and is credited with a disposi- 
tion to go to Congress. Marion County includes Indian- 
apolis, one of the most notable literary centres in the 
country. Here’s hoping that Mr. Tarkington will get to 
Congress if he wants to go there. The great army of 
American readers thirst for information about prac- 
tical politics, and the more personal experience of 
practical politics their story-tellers can acquire the 
better is the public’s chance of getting information 
that is trustworthy and edifying. 

The connection between American politics and 
American literature grows constantly more intimate. 
No President since Jefferson has been so active in 
letters as Dr. Roosevelt. There are historians in 
Congress at present. The Senate has one, as the Sun 
points out, in Mr. Lodge; the House has just ac- 
quired one in Mr. James Breck Perkins, of Rochester. 
But Congress has as yet no noted novelist. Parliament 
has had plenty of them, from Disraeli down, and has 
Gilbert Parker now, and doubtless others, but M. P. is 
easier written after a story-teller’s name than M. C. 
Mr. William Allen White has been writing a magazine 
article about Senator Platt, and Senator Platt, who 
has been reading it, insists that it is a work of fiction. 
It is to be hoped that it is, but Mr. White is not in Con- 
gress yet, though he isa writer who might lawfully as- 
pire to go there. Perhaps if Senator Platt makes things 
as interesting for Mr. White as he threatens to, Mr. 
White may ask his friends in Kansas to vindicate him 
at the polls. He would make an interesting Represen- 
tative: and so would the statesman of Archy Road, the 
timely and penetrating Mr. Dunne. A few contributors 
like Mr. Dunne, Mr. White, and Mr. Tarkington might 
de very much towards increasing the circulation of the 
Congressional Record and making it profitable to its 
publisher. 
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President McKinley at Buffalo are unwilling to 

send their bills in to his estate, and prefer that 
Congress should make such an appropriation as_ it 
thinks proper to pay them. They should be paid, and 
handsomely paid, and not by the late President’s 
widow, either. It seems a case for an appropriation by 
Congress, and it is to be hoped that what Congress will 
see fit to do in the matter will be done gracefully, and, 
if possible, promptly. The members ‘from Buffalo are 
Messrs. Ryan and Alexander. 


I’ seems that the surgeons and doctors who attended 
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GALLON DEMIJOHN 


Tamous 


GLENFESK 


a a 


OF Wt WHISKEY 


SHIPPED 
glasses’ ~/ PLAIN PACKAGE 


THE DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO. 


ROCHESTER‘N.Y 


Glenfesk Rye Whiskey 


is one of the very purest and best products that 
can_ be found on the market to-day. We have 
made a specialty of this brand for years, and have 
never heard of a consumer who has not been de- 
lighted with its smooth, elegant taste, and excel- 
lent qualities. It is a pure whiskey, a good whis- 
key, and always reliable. Sent in plain package 
(express paid), one gallon of this excellent whis- 
key, a splendid woven cane demijohn, and two 
cut glasses, as above picture, on receipt of $3. 
We have been established in Rochester for many 
ee ars. Our reference is every banking house and 

yusiness man in this city. Send direct to us, 
with name and address plainly written., 


DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO. Dept. *" 
237-239-241 Main St., East, Rochester, N. Y. 


Orders beyond the Middle and Western States must be for 
two demijohns, by freight, prepaid. 
































Gold Lion 
Cocktails 


We have just issued a dainty 
little book under the caption of 


“Stunts” 


A collection of tricks with 
matches; memory testers; 
tongue twisters; games, etc., 
which we mail free c. request, 


The Cook and Bernheimer Co., New York 





PERFUMES 


f 114 02. bottle, ¢ ostage prepaid upon receipt of $1.50. FSi 
ED. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OF FICK, 46 E. 14th St., N.¥- 


Ghe 
Expert Waitress 


by 
ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume.gives admirably clear 
and explicit instructions as to the 
whole duty of the waitress, what to 
put on the table and how-to serve it. 


Cloth, $1 00 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


1877. FOR 24 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most.complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 

DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Masa. 


* GOUT. & RHEUMATISM 
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Harper's Weekly 
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Mrs. John C. Latham, of New York 


Formerly Miss Elsie Gaylord, of Louisville, Kentucky, and who became a bride on December 10 























George Frederick Kunz 


HE International Guild of Collectors, 
which is a form of freemasonry dis- 
tinguished by fraternal emulation, 


recognizes one American beyond doubt as | 


known in every civilized country. There is 


| not an exposition or fair worth going to 





its chief representative. The boy who was | 
born in 1856 in Duane Street, within a | 


block of the City Hall of New York, has | 


made the name of George Frederick Kunz 





that he has not been in attendance on since 
long before he reached the years of a man. 
When Barnum’s Museum attracted the cu- 
rious youth of this city to the corner of 
Ann Street and Broadway —where Dan 
Rice did wonderful stunts as Mazeppa— 
and P. T. Barnum exhibited also a collec- 
tion of minerals, young Kunz, at the age of 
seven, had already made one of his own. 
How much better it was than Barnum’s the 
subsequent and glorious record of the Kunz 


collections of insects, medals, minerals, and | 


books has demonstrated to the world of 
collectors and the brotherhood of art and 
finance as well. In 1876, when not quite 
twenty years of age, George F. Kunz was 
the representative of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History at the Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia. That 
same year he sold a collection of six 
thousand minerals to the State Geological 
Survey, and was already recognized as the 
leading authority in this country in min- 
eralogy. Collections of precious stones 
made by Mr. Kunz have been purchased 
by Harvard University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the American Museum of Natural 
History, the United States National Mu- 
seum, and the Golden Gate Museum. Any 
old Persian with a particularly fine ruby 
for sale in Teheran, any Brazilian grandee 
with a diamond of special lustre, any Rus- 
sian boyar with a priceless emerald for 
sale, will write to Kunz or see Kunz or 
ask about Kunz without the slightest 
hesitation, and the richest collectors in the 
world are his friends. 
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‘I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism 
NO PAY UNTIL YOU KNOW MIT. 


FTER 2,000 experiments, ave 
learned how to cure Rheumatism. 


I have 


joints into flesh 
But I 
any 


Not to turn bony 
again; that is impossible. 
cure the disease always, at 
and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every drug- 
gist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism with but a 
few doses must be drugged to the verge 
of danger. I use no such drugs. It is 
folly to take them. You must get the 
disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, 


can 
stage 





even in the most 


difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know 
it, and I take this risk. I have cured 


tens of thousands of cases in this way, 
and my records show that 39 out of 40 
who get those six bottles pay, and gladly. 
I have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medicine ; 
also a book. Take it for a month, for it 
won't harm you anyway. If it cures, pay 
$5.50. I leave that entirely to you. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 902, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists’. 


DESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


The only sus- 
pender that gives 


co Eke)" absolute com. 


fort under all 
conditions, 


No strain on 
wearer's 

shoulders or 

on the but- 

tons. Every 

pair guaran- 

teed. ‘Trim- 

mings will not 

| rust. Look for 
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The World of Finance 


The Central Reserve Bank 


HE tightness of money this month 

I has been the dominant influence in 
the stock-market. It has heightened 

the regret of our progressive financiers 
that more people do not realize the absurd- 
ity of our Treasury system. We are years 
ahead of Europe in those, things which 
haye made Europe call us the most prac- 
tical people in the world. And yet, we 
are decades behind the great transatlantic 
nations in our banking Jaws and in the 
financial mé€chinery under government 


control... Whenever bankers have endea-° 


vored to secure a revision of our banking 
laws, there has been let loose a torrent of 
loud-voiced demagogical alarm, due to the 
misconception which comes from _half- 
knowledge or to the apprehension arising 
from utter ignorance. 

The current agitation. for the establish- 
ment of the modern central reserve bank 
should do much to dissipate the darkness 
of ignorance as to what is meant. The 
Seeretary of the Treasury said in his mes- 
sage to Congress that large central banks 
would solve many of our present difficul- 
ties, but he looks upon them as “at 


present impossible of realization ” because | 


the proposition “offends the common in- 
stincts of our people.” 

Most illuminating was the address de- 
livered by Mr. A. B. Stickney before the 
Marquette Club, of Chicago. An original 
and interesting thinker on matters finan- 
cial, Mr. Stickney is also eminently a 
“ practical ” man, well known as the presi- 
dent of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way. He advocates, of course, the mod- 
ern central reserve bank, and finds its 
establishment not impracticable. 

At times legislation has tried to create 
a reserve out of the “nation’s faith and 
credit,’ but the attempts at fiat money 
proved disastrous in England as in this 
country. In Great Britain, however, 
owing to the freedom of the banks, bank- 
ing machinery has been discovered and 
put into effect, which renders $1 of gold 
an effective reserve for $21 of bank credits, 
while our laws require $1 of reserve for 
each $7 of credit. This machinery, as is 
well known, consists of systems of branch 
banks, which of their own accord and 
without the compulsion of. legislation have 
selected the Bank of England as their re- 
serve bank. The bond of union, the 
strength and the distinctive feature of the 
system, consists in massing the entire 
gold reserve of all the banks in one huge 
available pile. In the United States there 
has existed such a strong prejudice against 
a central reserve bank, that to prevent 
its establishment, legislation produced 
“ greenbacks ”’—demand notes, backed by 
the “ faith and credit” of the nation. In 
three years they were worth but 46 per 
cent. of the normal par value. They did 
not appreciate to par.until the govern- 
ment. established a gold reserve, so fhat 
the natural law of credit proved stronger 
than the law of Congress, and, as Mr. 
Stickney points out, in spite of legislation, 
the natural law has established in the 
United States the distinctive feature of 
the central reserve bank by massing the 
gold reserve in one huge pile in the Trea- 
sury of the United States. The Treasury 
itself has become the central reserve bank 
which it was invented to prevent! 

In Europe, however, the gold reserves 
deposited with the central reserve banks 
are transferable by check—and the bank 
check is the greatest labor and money 
saving instrument ever invented—while 
the reserve held by the United States 
Treasury is transferable by the physical 
delivery of the Treasury notes. This ne- 
cessitates the obtaining and holding at an 
enormous expense of a much larger quan- 
tity of gold than would be necessary if the 
reserves were held by a modern bank. 
There is now in the Treasury of the 


. United States more than $500,000,000 gold 


—‘“the greatest quantity which was ever 
massed together, in the history of com- 
merce.” 

Since it is thus evident that the natural 
law of credit has already compelled a cen- 
tral reserve institution, Mr. Stickney be- 
lieves the only question involved is: Shall 
the reserves be held. by the Treasury or by 
a modern reserve bank? ‘ 

Mr. Stickney, like other serious stu- 
dents of finance, is appalled at the power 
which the Treasury possesses. He says: 


The Treasury, taking none of the risks 
of the banking business, has in several in- 
stances engaged directly in speculations, all 
of which have resuited in appalling losses, 
paid, or to be paid, by the tax-payers. Its 
very existence compels it constantly to de- 
sg the reserves by taking actual money 
nto its vaults in the collection of govern- 
ment revenues, and then belching it forth 
in payments of expenses, and in buying bonds 
with its surpluses. It is the greatest mone- 

trust which was ever conceived by man. 
ctober 31, 1901, it had in its possession, 
and under its control, $1,213,048,111 49, of 


which $110,840,438 30 was deposits in banks. 


Against this it had outstanding at that 
date credits represented by notes, including 
the greenbacks, aggregating $1,234,073,430 48, 
only $21,025,318 99 more than its reserves. 
he interest on $21,000,000 at two-per cent. 
per annum may, therefore, be regarded as the 
ross profit w ich the government makes on 
non-interest-bearing debt, against which 
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must be charged the enormous expenses and 
losses, through speculation and otherwise, 
of its banking department. The trifling sum 
of $21,000,000 in excess of its reserves is the 
net result of more than forty years’ effort on 
the part of Congress to inflate the currency 
by legislation. Such is the insignificant power 
of legislation to create money. In the huge 
pile in its possession there is nearly 5006,- 
000,000 of fifty-cent silver dollars, every one 
of which is by law a legal tender for a full 
dollar in payment of public and private in- 
debtedness. 

The President of the United States has 
the power at any instant to order the with 
drawal from the national-bank reserves, to 
be locked up idle and useless in the Treasury 
vaults, of $111,000,000, which is more than 
twenty per cent. of their entire reserves, 
which would necessitate the calling in of 
loans to the extent of more than $700,000,- 
000, and would carry ruin and desolation to 
every debtor in the land. 


When the Bank of England wishes to 
replenish the gold reserve of that country, 
it buys gold in New York—and gives in 
exchange a credit on its ledger—-at a 
price enough higher than its coinage 
value to pay the expense of transporta- 


| tion, interest during transportation, and 


some trifling commission. But when the 
Treasury of the United States wishes to 
replenish its gold supply, it cannot, by 
law, exercise ordinary intelligence in the 
use of the interest rate. It must first let 
its reserve be depleted and then issue 
bonds bearing interest, and exchange them 
for gold. To get gold into the Treasury 
Mr. Cleveland was obliged to sell $262,- 
000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds at about 
104%. To get gold out of the Treasury— 
where otherwise all the money of the 
country would be accumulated and hoarded 
—the Treasury is now compelled to buy 
back those bonds at about 140! Including 
interest during seven years, etc.,the loss on 
this one transaction, rendered imperative 
by our absurd system, amounts to about 
$160,000,000, which must be borne by the 
tax-payers. 

The average working balance of Great 
Britain, which collects and disburses a 
larger revenue than the United States, 
is about $50,000,000, held as a balance in 
the Bank of England, where it is avail- 
able for commerce. Our Treasury’s work- 
ing balance on October 31 last was re- 
ported at $175,650,000. But, as Mr. Stick- 
ney points out, if the account were made up 
in the same way as the British government 
account, the working balance would be in 
reality $259,000,000, of which $111,000,- 
000 was in banks and $148,000,000 lying 
idle in the vaults of the Treasury. 

The average expenditures of the United 
States government for six years previous 
to the Spanish war were $438,000,000 per 
annum, and during the next three years 
$607,000,000. Two Chicago firms, Swift 
& Co., and Armour & Co., collect and dis- 
burse about $400,000,000 yearly, or about 
as much as Uncle Sam does in time of 
peace. 

This prompts Mr. Stickney to observe: 


The United States government, for the 
purpose of conducting a business substantial- 
ly equal in magnitude to the combined busi- 
ness operations of only two Chicago firms, 
keeps as a working balance in actual cash 
a sum equivalent to the entire gold reserve of 
all the banks in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, which is all the actual money that is 
required to effect the disbursements of the 
British government, and, in addition, to carry 
on the production, the manufacturing, the 
commerce, and the banking of Great Britain, 
which is the chief market-place and exchange 
centre of the whole world! 

The expense of carrying this working 
balance is collected by taxation. 

The modern central reserve bank has no 
such power for mischief as the Treasury of 
the United States. If it makes a loss caren 
speculations, the ignorance or stupidity of its 
managers, its stock-holders must stand the 
loss. The government is not a stock-holder 
and has no proprietary interest whatever in 
it. Its employees are not numerous, and are 
not appointed through political influence. 
The primary function of the other banks is 
to loan their credits for interest, from which 
they derive their principal income. The 

rimary function of a central reserve bank 
s to obtain, hold, and protect against de- 
pletion, by exportation or otherwise, the 
gold reserve of all the banks. For this the 
central reserve bank receives no direct com- 
pensation whatever. It is compelled by the 
natural law upon which its existence depends 
to keep a very large percentage of its liabill- 
ties as a gold reserve. The investments and 
loans bearing interest of the Bank of Eng- 
land aggregate three and one-half times its 
eapital and surplus. The investments and 
loans bearing interest of the other banks 
aggregaie about seven and one-half times 
their capital and surplus. 

The central reserve bank of all modern 
banking systems enjoys another source of 
income from the permission of the govern- 
ment to issue circulating notes against gov- 
ernment and other securities and gold, spect- 
fically pledged for the security of the notes. 
They are also paid for services in connection 
with the collection and disbursement of gov- 
ernment revenues, which makes a satisfactory 
profit to the bank, but at the same time re- 
sults in a distinct saving to the government. 


Mr. Stickney does not hesitate to ex- 
press his conviction that there can be no 
safety to financial affairs in the United 
States until the Treasury is abolished, 
though the old system cannot be destroyed 
until a central reserve bank has been de- 
veloped. If our banking laws were re- 
pealed and banking made free, as it is in 
the commercial nations of Europe, a bank- 
ing system on modern lines would develop, 
in all probability, naturally. In course of 
time, one of the systems of branch banks 
would demonstrate its superior fitness, 
and it would be selected by the other 
banks as the central reserve bank. There 
would be no compulsion by law, 
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